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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 

Canned  Food  Manual" 

for  the  ARMY 


WITH  CAWKi)  FOODS  ilostiiiod  to  play 
anev(“i-iiin«‘asin<;part  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  oiir  ariu<‘*l  forces,  iiianv  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  eaiiued  foods 
Mill  he  ealh‘d  upon  to  hiiv,  handle, 
store,  and  eook  tln-se  produets. 

'I'o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  Ameriean  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Mith  the  eo-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  «-om|)lete<l 
a  carefully  jtrepared,  eom[trehensive 
'‘Canned  Food  Manual”. 


It's  a  Airtual  eneyelopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  eanned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
descrihes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Suh- 
sistence  list. 

A  trihute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Odicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Estibliihed  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


cMlSpeed 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


In  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  one 
must  have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the 
large  forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner 
as  continuously  as  possible.  Continuous, 
even  feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on 
any  viner  For  this  reason,  over  Three 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been 
made  on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the 
past  few  years.  With  these  improvements, 
feeder  requires  less  attention,  upkeep  is 
reduced  and  efficiency  is  increased. 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

if 

Runs  very  smooth,  No  waste,  Accur 
ate  fill. 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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130,000,000  PLAY-BY-PLAY  FANS 
WILL  WATCH  OUR  TEAM 


Our  team — the  Food  Production  Team — 
will  soon  hear  the  umpire’s  command  of 
“Play  Ball”.  Other  teams  in  the  Victory 
Production  League  have  successively  gone 
into  action.  Intensive  public  interest  and 
concentrated  attention  have  passed  from 
one  to  another  as  winning  power  had  been 
successfully  demonstrated.  Now  that  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  is  focusing  on  our  team. 

The  130,000,000  are  Americans  who  will 
be  watching  our  action  and  not  merely  vic¬ 
tory  shouters — they  work  for  victory,  sweat 
for  it,  sacrifice  for  it.  They  are  determined 
to  have  it.  They  have  gotten  it  from  other 
teams. 

It  is  natural  that  our  team — the  Food  Pro¬ 
duction  team — should  receive  unusual  at¬ 
tention.  Victory  in  food  production  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  victory  in  the  production  of 
arms  and  armament.  Food  may  win  the  war. 
Food,  certainly,  will  help  win  the  peace. 
The  American  people — these  130,000,000 
determined  victory  fans — propose  that  our 
armed  forces  shall  not  suffer  for  lack  of  it 
— that  the  nations  fighting  with  us  shall  be 


supplied  with  food  as  well  as  with  arms — 
and  that  we,  while  rationing  ourselves  as 
necessary,  for  the  cause,  shall  not  lack  the 
essential  quantities  and  varieties  for  the  vig¬ 
orous  driving  power  of  a  nation  that  in¬ 
tends  to  overwhelm  its  enemies. 

Our  team — the  Food  Production  Team — 
can  assure  the  fans  we  have  made  good  use 
of  the  building  and  training  period.  Ev¬ 
ery  department  has  been  strengthened — 
bats  have  been  made  longer  and  heavier, 
throwing  arms  longer  and  more  powerful, 
legs  faster  and  more  nimble,  pitching  arms 
more  cunning.  The  team  bubbles  optimism 
and  advances  toward  the  season  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

To  the  130,000,000  Americans  who  now 
turn  their  attention  toward  an  adequate 
production  of  food,  this  can  be  said:  The 
food  industry  has  promised  to  do  its  part — 
it  has  prepared  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  that  promise  good — and  insofar  as  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Canners  of 
America  to  do  so.  Victory  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  attained. 


PRODUCTION  AT  PEAK  VOLUME  .  .  EVERY  DAY  .  .  THE  ENTIRE  DAY 

In  hundreds  of  canning  plants  throughout  the  country  production 
quotas  will  he  made  easier  to  attain  because  of  Langsenkamp 
Equipment.  Every  Langsenkamp  Indiana  pulper  will  stand  up 
indefinitely  under  a  peak  production  load,  delivering  more  than  its 
rated  capacity  without  a  murmur.  Every  cooking  tank  equipped 
with  Langsenkamp  Kook-More  Koils  will  finish  more  tankfuls  of 
product.  Every  Langsenkamp  Indiana  Finisher  will  deliver  a  better 

E^uct  in  larger  quantity.  All  Langsenkamp  production  units  are 
to  supply  increased  capacity,  to  improve  quality,  to  increase 
yield  and  decrease  waste,  and  so  reduce  operating  costs.  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Equipment  supplies  greater  production  power  and  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  with  greater  dependabilty. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Planf^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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NO.  2 

OF  A  SERIES 
TO  HELP 
CANNERS 


HOW  CANNER  BROWN 
KEEPS  SPOILAGE  DOWN 


fill  couses  woste 

M  To  be  stingy  j"  quai'^Y 

1 


ii^,  '''''' 


The  bes«  WOY  to  keep  oe'  oj  fiiu mpect 

rrCeX;S 

of  spoilag 


PRODUCING  the  tremendous  amounts  of  canned  food  so 
necessary  today  calls  for  all  the  skill  and  energy  the 
canning  industry  possesses.  To  do  this  job  effectively,  waste 
and  spoilage  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Every  can  must 
be  made  to  count  in  the  final  score. 

There's  only  one  sure  way — watch  your  operations  con¬ 
stantly — handle  your  pack  carefully! 


^UES  FOR  ^AREFUl  (^ANNERS 

I  •  Check  your  filler  constantly — overor  under¬ 
filling  encourages  spoilage. 

2.  Watch  your  cooling  operations — under¬ 
cooling  reduces  quality,  over-cooling 
causes  external  corrosion. 

3*  Exhaust  retorts  properly — insufficient  ex¬ 
hausting  may  cause  corrosion  and  spoilage. 

4*  Keep  closing  machines  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  well  greased  and  oiled. 

Sm  Warehouse  finished  product  properly,  in¬ 
spect  stacks  frequently. 

6*  See  that  retort  thermometer  and  gauges 
register  accurately,  watch  your  timing. 

7.  Store  your  equipment  repair  parts  care¬ 
fully,  coat  with  a  film  of  oil  or  grease. 

8*  Know  your  cooling  water — proper  chemi¬ 
cal  treatment  may  curb  excessive  can 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  are  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.) 
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P  jblished  Every  Monday  Since  1878 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  64,  NUMBER  47 


EDITORIALS 


WRONG  AND'VERY  DANGEROUS  ADVICE— 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  difficult  and  tre¬ 
mendous  task  faced  by  the  members  of  the  War 
Boards  in  Washington,  we  have  always  hesitated  to 
criticize,  even  mildly,  anything  that  may  have  seemed 
to  us  to  be  out  of  line,  but  we  cannot  pass  by  WPB- 
1347,  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  that  Board,  under  date  of  June  14th,  because 
it  is  advice  that  may  prove  very  harmful,  dangerous 
and  very  wasteful.  As  you  read  it  below  we  think  you 
will  agree  with  us.  But  we  hasten  to  say  to  its  authors 
that  our  comments  are  offered  as  “to  the  good  of  the 
order,”  in  other  words  intended  as  helpful  advice,  to 
prevent  what  we  know  from  experience  can  become 
seriously  dangerous  to  health,  as  well  as  utterly  uneco¬ 
nomic.  Experience?  Yes.  During  the  last  war  the 
Goverenment  made  its  first  drive  towards  a  vast  step- 
up  in  Home  Canning,  as  a  food  conserving  measure. 
Their  intentions  were  of  the  best,  but  their  canning 
directions  were  faulty  to  a  dangerous  degree.  When 
we  called  attention  to  this,  and  urged  the  recall  of  the 
entire  issue — even  some  of  the  notable  bacteriologists 
and  food  chemists  took  us  to  task,  and  blamed  us  with 
being  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  towards  commer¬ 
cial  canned  foods,  and  with  the  fear  that  home-canning 
would  become  a  serious  competitor.  We  persisted,  and 
upon  examination,  these  very  men  and  laboratories, 
stoimed  the  Government  department,  and  had  the 
entire  issue  recalled.  And  to  counteract  any  damage 
that  might  occur,  rushed  out  to  the  same  public  warn¬ 
ing  ’  to  destroy  the  instructions,  and  wait  the  issue  of 
ne'  ones.  Some  of  you  may  recall  that  event. 

'Ihe  food  control  bodies  are  better  informed  now, 
anc  the  advice  in  question  was  not  accompanied  by 
fai  y  formula.  In  fact  its  very  generalization  is  its 
dar  --er,  as  you  will  note.  Food  preservation  is  not  a 
thi  r  that  everybody  can  do  successfully.  The  canning 
inc  stry,  through  the  National  Canners  Association 
an<  :he  great  can  making  concerns,  has  not  expended 
mi  ms  of  dollars  in  great  laboratories  to  study  defi- 
nit  -7  scientific  methods  of  safely  keeping  all  manner 
of  )ds  without  cause,  or  merely  to  afford  employment 
to  cteriologists  and  scientists  generally.  Food  pres- 
erv  ion  is  a  highly  scientific  undertaking.  Fortunately 
mo  products  are  compartively  easy  to  keep  under 
pro  r  conditions,  but  there  are  many  common  foods 
tha  ire  extremely  difficult  and  very  exacting.  Failure 
to  c  nply  with  these  exactions  can  make  virtual  bomb- 
she  .  of  the  products,  freighted  with  death.  It  was  a 
dea  old  lady,  famous  as  a  home-canner,  who  caused 


the  botulinus  scare,  earlier  in  this  century,  when  many 
of  her  friends  died  from  eating  one  of  her  products, 
and  the  blame  was  foisted  upon  commercial  canned 
foods.  It  has  been  said  it  cost  the  commercial  canning 
industry  upwards  of  20  million  dollars  before  that 
unfair  charge  could  be  wiped  out,  and  confidence 
restored. 

Therefore  to  entrust  food  canning  to  all  and  sundry,  \ 

through  home-canning,  is  not  only  dangerous  to 
health,  but  as  sure  as  shooting  there  will  be  more  good 
food  wasted  through  spoilage  than  the  money  individ¬ 
uals  would  save  by  refraining  from  buying  commercial 
canned  foods. 

But  let’s  look  at  the  document.  Here  it  is : 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
W.P.B.— 1347 

The  can  opener  will  no  longer  be  the  most  important  utensil 
in  American  kitchens  if  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation  to  save  tin  now  used  in  cans  are  carried 
out  on  a  nationwide  scale.  War  production  demands  upon  this 
critical  metal  already  exceed  prospective  supply. 

Tin  cans  will  not  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  household 
scene,  but  there  will  be  fewer  of  them,  and  they  will  be  of 
larger,  metal-saving  sizes.  Tin  plate  must  be  conserved  for 
packing  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be 
consumed  by  the  fighting  men  of  America’s  Army  and  Navy. 

Food  packers  and  processors,  (1)  and  the  manufacturers  of 
containers  in  which  food  usually  comes  to  the  pantry  shelf  are 
being  asked  by  the  Bureau  to  eliminate  metal  containers,  espe¬ 
cially  tin  cans.  Paper,  cardboard,  corrugated  paper  containers, 
wooden  boxes,  pails  and  barrels  and  glass  containers  should  be 
more  generally  used  for  holding  and  shipping  foods.  Certain 
products  requiring  metal  containers  but  not  necessarily  tin  sur¬ 
facing  to  keep  them  from  deteriorating,  will  be  packed  in  un¬ 
tinned  black  plate  cans.  No  health  hazards  will  result  from 
these  conservation  practices  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  food 
to  go  around.  (2) 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Bui'eau  of  Industrial  Conserva¬ 
tion  operate  within  the  scope  of  War  Production  Board  regula¬ 
tions,  applicable  to  commercial  canners.  (3)  Material  and  limi¬ 
tation  orders  will  affect  the  types  of  containers,  and  the  varieties 
and  amounts  of  food  products  that  may  be  purchased  in  them. 

These  regulations  do  not  directly  control  household  preserving 
activities,  if  the  containers  and  materials  are  on  hand.  In  sug¬ 
gesting  certain  changes  in  home  menus  and  marketing  practices, 
the  Bureau  points  out  that  the  housewife  will  help  conserve  the 
nation’s  supply  of  tin.  Here  are  the  suggestions: 

1.  Order  and  eat  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season. 

No  canning  process  is  needed  for  getting  fresh  berries,  citrus 
fruits,  grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  pineapple,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  spinach  and  a  host  of  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  to  the  family  dinner  table.  Most  of  these  items  are 
both  more  tasty  and  more  nutritious  in  their  fresh  form. (4) 

2.  Make  use  of  your  cellar  for  storing  foods  that  can  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  dry,  cool  place  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Take  a  leaf  out  of  grandmother’s  book  and  lay  in  a  supply  of 
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apples,  potatoes,  pumpkin,  squash,  carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  onions,  pears,  ripe  peas  and  beans.  Using  these  items 
from  the  storage  room  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  and 
opening  a  can  of  something  when  dinner  time  comes  around. (4) 

3.  Do  your  own  home  packing,  making  use  of  glass  jars. 
Almost  any  food  that  comes  in  a  tin  can  may  also  be  packed 
by  the  housewife  in  a  glass  jar.  An  adequate  supply  of  rubber 
sealing  rings  is  assured  for  this  purpose.  All  berries,  fruits, 
jams,  jellies,  chili  sauce,  catsup  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
can  be  successfully  put  up  in  a  glass  at  home.  This  program 
should  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  and  will  save  millions 
of  tin  cans. (5) 

4.  Use  sun-cured,  dried  and  dehydrated  foods.  Excellent 
dishes  can  be  prepared  with  dried  apples,  peaches,  apricots, 
prunes,  peppers,  peas  and  beans.  Their  use  not  only  saves  tin 
cans  but  also  conserves  transportation  facilities,  for  these  dehy¬ 
drated  products  can  be  shipped  in  tightly  packed  containers. 

5.  Plan  to  put  up,  store  and  buy  foods  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  preserved  in  earthen  crocks,  wooden  pails  and  large  glass 
jars.  Such  items  are  pickles,  sauerkraut,  olives,  spiced  and 
pickled  fruits  and  green  tomatoes. (6) 

If  America’s  housewives  cooperate  with  the  food  industry  in 
accepting  products  in  some  other  container  than  a  tin  can,  an 
important  step  in  consei-vation  for  victory  has  been  taken,  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation  said. 

End  of  W.P.B.— 1347 


Human  nature  is  a  strange  animal :  it  usually  reacts 
most  severely  against  the  very  thing  that  helps  it  most. 
Here  in  this  country  we  have  developed  the  art  of  can¬ 
ning  to  its  highest  point ;  the  envy  of  the  entire  world 
— a  Napoleonic  war  baby  raised  to  be  the  salvation 
of  all  nations;  an  industry  that  every  other  nation 
longs  to  have  established  within  its  own  borders,  for 
the  service  of  its  people.  And  now  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  feed  the  whole  world,  ultimately,  they  take  up 
cudgels  against  canned  foods,  and  we  do  mean  commer¬ 
cial  canned  foods,  the  kind  that  can  and  do  stand  all 
manner  of  ill  treatment,  but  invariably  deliver  the  best 
food,  safely  and  wholesomely,  and  at  lower  cost  than 
any  other  known  method.  You  just  got  to  stop  kicking 
my  dog  around! 

And  it  is  all  so  uncalled  for.  If  “Bureau  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Conservation”  had  stepped  over  to  “Division  of 
Industry  Operations,”  both  in  the  same  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  they  would  have  found  that  the  day  before 
this  latter  Bureau  put  out  “WPB-1339.”  And  here  is 
what  1339  says,  in  part : 

“Manufacturers  of  cans  for  several  vegetables,  fats,  and  a 
score  of  other  products  have  been  ordered  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  substitute  wherever  possible  electrolytic  tinplate 
and  chemically  treated  blackplate  for  tinplate  so  as  to  further 
conserve  the  country’s  supply  of  tin.  This  regulation  becomes 
effective  today  with  the  issuance  of  Conservation  Order  M-81-a. 

The  Containers  Branch  said  that  for  the  balance  of  this  year, 
about  one  million  base  boxes  each  of  electrolytic  tinplate  and 
chemically  treated  blackplate  will  be  substituted  for  the  hot-dip 
tinplate  now  used. 

A  base  box  of  tinplate,  which  averages  about  100  pounds, 
contains  1%  pounds  of  tin.  Each  million  base  boxes  of  electro¬ 
lytic  tinplate  substituted  for  the  hot-dip  plate  will  represent  a 
saving  of  about  350  tons  of  pure  tin. 

Since  electrolytic  plate  mills  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  materials  necessary  to  build  their  lines,  the  order 
issued  today  is  somewhat  less  rigid  than  it  would  be  if  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  next  few  months  could  have  been  accurately 
forecast. 

The  regulations  require  the  use  of  the  electrolytic  tinplate  and 
chemically  treated  blackplate  ‘to  the  greatest  extent  available’ 
for  the  following  products: 


Electrolytic  tinplate — asparagus;  green  and  wax  beans;  cer¬ 
tain  fish  and  shell  fish;  frozen  foods;  honey;  beets;  carrots;  car¬ 
rots  and  peas;  pumpkin  and  squash;  green  leafy  vegetables; 
okra;  mixed  vegetables;  soups,  except  tomatoes;  sweet  syrups; 
chili  con  came,  and  liquid  soap. 

Chemically  treated  blackplate — hardened  edible  oils  and  lard 
and  other  fats;  dry  baby  formulas;  milks;  dehydi’ated  vege¬ 
tables;  liquid  oils;  coconuts;  fly  sprays;  lighter  fluids;  acetone; 
oleic  acid;  di’y  cleaners;  naphtha  and  other  benzols;  turpentine; 
paste  polish  and  waxes;  dry  disinfectants;  and  health  supplies, 
except  liquid  drugs  such  as  chloroform  and  ether. 

Manufacturers  of  cans  for  beans,  lima  and  green  soy  beans, 
peas,  corn,  succotash,  and  meats  except  for  chili  con  came,  are 
also  required  to  use  to  the  greatest  extent  available  either  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  blackplate  or  electrolytic  tinplate  according  to  a 
formula  outlined  in  the  order. 

The  directions  for  substitution  of  materials  apply  to  the  ends 
only  of  cans  with  soldered  side  seams,  and  to  the  bodies  as  well 
as  ends  of  cans  without  such  seams. 

In  all  cases,  canners  are  required  to  accept  delivery  of  mate¬ 
rials  substituted  for  hot-dip  plate  up  to  percentages  outlined  in 
the  order. 

To  the  extent  that  such  substitutions  are  made  for  tinplate  or 
terneplate,  the  quotas  assigned  by  Conservation  Order  M-81  are 
reduced. 

The  Containers  Branch  said  that  as  additional  supplies  of  the 
new  types  of  plate  come  into  the  market,  more  definite  minimum 
substitution  requirements  will  be  established.” 

End  of  W.P.B.— 1339 

But  let’s  analyze  this  home-canning  bulletin.  No. 
1347.  To  do  that  we  have  numbered  a  few: 

(1)  “Processors”  means  canners,  and  canned  foods 
cannot  be  kept  in  paper,  cardboard,  etc.  (2)  This  is 
not  true,  as  we  show  above.  (3)  It  is  all  aimed  at 
commercial  canners.  (4)  In  season  people  need  no 
urging  to  do  this;  but  unless  a  huge  output  of  these 
products  in  cans  is  made,  our  method  of  eating  will 
revert  75  years.  In  other  words  such  crops  are  good 
only  in  season — unless  canned,  and  again,  we  mean 
commercially,  safely,  canned.  This  latter  covering  the 
No.  2  suggestion,  especially. 

(5)  They  can  be,  but  it  is  not  often  done,  as  any 
good  housewife  will  tell  you  as  she  “goes  over”  her  put- 
up  foods.  You  know  this,  but  don’t  ask  her,  because 
she  does  not  like  to  admit  it,  and  we  don’t  blame  her. 
True  about  the  cost,  too. 

(6)  There  have  been  some  wonderful  preserving 
feats  with  foods  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  but  not 
disturbed,  or  shaken,  until  ready  to  use.  But  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  we  tell  you.  And  such  goods  do  not  swell  like 
a  can,  to  give  you  warning ! 

In  all  sincerity  we  urge  the  recall  of  1347,  and  tb  it 
they  cease  telling  people  to  get  away  from  canned 
foods,  and  to  use  all  manner  of  substitutes;  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  it  is  most  uneconomical,  since  canned  foe  Is 
are  the  most  economic  foods  obtainable  anywhere  m 
earth — if  home  costs  were  truly  figured.  But  m^  st 
homemakers  now  know  that. 

Instead  let  these  Boards  urge  homemakers,  th  ir 
daughters  and  sons,  their  grandmothers  and  grai  J- 
fathers,  to  get  out  into  the  fields  to  help  cultivate,  a  id 
to  harvest  crops  for  canning ;  and  to  get  into  the  c:  n- 
neries  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  labor  there.  In  si  ih 
work  they  would  be  doing  real,  honest-to-goodness  v.  ir 
work.  Modern  canneries  are  cleaner  than  the  avert  .?e 
kitchen;  the  work  is  pleasant,  the  workers  your  O'.  n 
set,  and  the  results  are  safe  beyond  doubt.  This  woi-ld 
be  real  Industrial  Conservation. 
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VARIETIES  OF  PEACHES  SUITABLE  FOR  CANNING 

Continuing  Last  Week's  Article:  Eastern-Grown  Peaches  For  Canning 

by  JOSEPH  S.  CALDWELL 

Senior  Physiologist  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Belts ville,  Maryland 


In  the  accompanying  table  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  bring  together  all 
available  information  considered  trust¬ 
worthy  in  regard  to  characteristics  and 
dessert  quality  of  canned  products  made 
from  Eastern  grown  peaches.  In  order 
to  be  considered  trustworthy  for  compar¬ 
ative  purposes,  the  fruit  reported  upon 
must  have  been  true  to  name  and  typical 
of  the  variety  for  the  place  of  its  growth 
and  must  have  been  handled  and  packed 
under  competent  supervision  by  methods 
and  at  a  stage  of  maturity  such  as  have 
been  defined  in  preceding  paragraphs. 
Obviously,  the  amount  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  available  varies  widely  with  the 
time  of  introduction  and  extent  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  variety  concerned  and  is 
quite  limited  for  some  recent  introduc¬ 
tions.  Every  variety  for  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  has  been  included,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  type  or  suitability  for 
canning.  The  old,  widely  distributed 
varieties  are  included  because  their  can¬ 
ning  quality  is  more  or  less  generally 
known,  and  the  ratings  given  them  here 
may  serve  as  comparative  yardsticks  for 
measuring  the  possibilities  of  the  newer, 
less  known  ones. 

I 

In  addition  to  freestone  varieties,  a 
number  of  firm-fleshed  or  semi-melting 
clingstones  of  various  origins  have  been 
included.  As  there  is  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  the  question  whether  the  cling¬ 
stone  varieties  grown  for  canning  in 
California  can  be  successfully  grown  and 
canned  in  the  East,  results  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  as  grown  in 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  are 
included.  As  a  generalization  it  may  be 
sai‘i  that  these  varieties  are  not  well 
ad  eted  to  Eastern  conditions  and  that 
thf  products  made  from  them  when  so 
gr  '^n  are  not  comparable  with  those  pro- 
du'  d  in  regions  to  which  they  ai'e 
ad  '-jted.  On  the  contrary,  Ambergem, 

I  a  m-fleshed  cling  originated  at  the 

N?  '  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  has 
bet  .  of  very  high  quality  wherever 
te«'  d. 

e  factors  considered  in  the  grading 
an  trictly  limited  to  those  that  can  be 
sei  and  evaluated  in  the  canned  prod- 
uc  Obviously,  a  great  many  other  fac¬ 
to  as  winter  hardiness,  productiveness, 
di^  se  resistance,  size  of  fruit,  and  sea¬ 
son  f  ripening,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sic  ation  in  determining  the  commercial 
va  of  a  variety.  Weakness  in  some 
of  e  factors  named  may  make  a  variety 
un  -sirable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 


canned  product  of  high  quality  may  be 
made  from  it. 

Each  of  the  varieties  included  in  the 
table  is  given  a  numerical  grade  on  each 
of  the  four  factors;  appearance,  color, 
texture,  and  flavor.  A  grade  of  1  indicates 
excellent  or  highest  quality,  2  very  good, 
3  fair  to  good,  and  4  poor  or  unpromis¬ 
ing.  (Grades  of  1-2,  2-3,  or  3-4  indicate 
that  the  factor  under  varied  soil,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  seasonal  conditions  varied 
more  widely  than  can  be  expressed  by 
a  single  figure.)  In  the  column  headed 
“Rank  as  to  general  suitability  for  can¬ 
ning,”  the  varieties  are  given  compara¬ 
tive  ranking  based  upon  consideration  of 
these  four  factors,  in  which  flavor  is 
given  a  weight  twice  that  given  each  of 
the  other  factors.  It  is  felt  that  this 
takes  sufficient  account  of  the  fact  that 
freestone  peaches  depend  for  consumer 
acceptance  primarily  upon  desirable,  ap¬ 
pealing  flavor. 

First  Rank,  or  Excellent  or  Highest 
Quality — A  small  number  of  varieties 
combine  exceptionally  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  color,  desirable  texture,  and 
very  good  or  excellent  flavor  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  are  consistently  rated 
as  superior,  all  factors  considered,  to  all 
others  with  which  they  may  be  compared. 

Second  Rank,  or  Very  Good — About 
one-fourth  the  total  number  of  varieties 
come  somewhat  short  in  some  respects 
of  the  all-round  excellence  of  the  first 
group,  but  they  have  a  degree  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness  in  appearance  and  a  dessert 
quality  which  make  them  readily  or 
highly  acceptable. 

Third  Rank,  or  Fair  to  Good — More 
than  40  varieties  are  so  classed  for  the 
reason  that  while  their  canned  products 
are  acceptable  and  palatable,  they  are 


as  a  class  somewhat  deficient  in  flavor 
and  poor  in  texture  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  groups  and  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  outstanding  in  color  and  general 
appearance.  They  are  acceptable  to  con¬ 
sumers,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Elberta,  the  principal  variety  at  present 
commercially  canned,  is  a  typical  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group. 

Fourth  Rank,  or  Poor  or  Unpromising 
— The  varieties  so  ranked  are  regarded 
as  definitely  unpromising  for  canning 
purposes.  As  a  class  they  are  poor  to 
very  poor  or  uninviting  in  flavor  and 
only  fair  to  poor  in  other  respects.  All 
white  varieties  are  placed  here  for  the 
reason  that  although  some  of  them,  as 
Belle,  are  very  good  to  excellent  in  flavor 
as  canned  products,  their  color  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  are  such  that  consumers 
are  i-eluctant  to  accept  them. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  varieties  are 
ranked  as  second  or  third,  third  or 
fourth,  or  first  or  second,  because  the 
variability  in  the  fresh  material,  due  to 
cultural  or  seasonal  factors,  is  such  that 
the  product  may  occasionally  fall  into  a 
lower  rank  than  that  generally  given  it. 
These  results  show  that  there  are  now 
a  very  considerable  group  of  varieties, 
25  or  more  in  number,  which  by  the  use 
of  suitable  methods  of  handling  can  be 
made  into  canned  products  which  are 
considerably  above  existing  standards  for 
freestone  peaches  in  their  appearance 
and  quality.  It  is  further  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  additional  varieties 
make  products  which  are  of  acceptable 
quality  if  close  attention  is  given  to  se¬ 
lection  of  material  at  optimum  stage  for 
use  and  the  fruit  is  handled  throughout 
the  preparatory  treatment  in  a  manner 
suited  to  its  delicate,  readily  injured 
character. 


SUITABILITY  FOR  CANNING  OF  EASTERN  CROWN  VARIETIES  OF  PEACHES 


indicates 

excellent 

4  poor  or 

or  highest  quality ;  2 
unpromising) 

very 

good  ; 

3  good  to  fair  ; 

Characteristics  of  Canned 

Product 

Rank  as  to  generj 
suitability  for 

Type' 

Appearance  Color 

Texture 

Flavor 

canning 

YCSM 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Second  or  third 

YSFM 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

3 

Fourth 

YCNM 

1 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

First 

YFM 

3-4 

2 

3-4 

3 

Fourth 

YFM 

2-3 

2-3 

3-4 

2-3 

Third 

YFM 

3 

3-4 

2-3 

2-3 

Fourth 

WFM 

2-3 

2 

3 

1-2 

Fourth 

YFM 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

2 

Third 

YFM 

2 

3 

3 

2-3 

Third 

YFM 

3 

3-4 

2-3 

4 

Fourth 

WSFM 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Fourth 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

Third 

WFM 

3 

3 

3-4 

2 

Fourth 

VARIETY 


A-1  . 

Admiral  Dewey  . 

Ambergem  . 

Arp  . 

Augbert  . 

Banner  . 

Belle  (Belle  of  Georgia). 

Billmyer  . 

Brackett  . 

Captain  Ede  . 

Carman  . 

Chairs  (Chairs  Choice) . 

Champion  . 
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Rank  as  to  general 

Characteristics  of  Canned  Product  suitability  for 


VARIETY 

Type’ 

Appearance 

Color 

Texture 

Flavor 

canning  1 

Chili  (Hills  Chili! . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

Third 

Cumberland  . 

WFM 

3 

2 

3-4 

1-2 

Fourth 

Dixigold  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Third 

Dralle  Golden  . 

YCNM 

2 

2 

2 

3-4 

Third 

Early  Crawford  . 

YFM 

2-3 

2 

3 

2 

Third 

Early  Elberta  . 

YFM 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

First  or  second 

Early  Hiley  . 

WFM 

3 

2-3 

2 

1-2 

Fourth 

WCNM 

3 

3-4 

2 

1-2 

Fourth 

Early  Wheeler  . 

WCNM 

3 

3-4 

2 

2-3 

Fourth 

Eclipse  . 

YFM 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

Second 

YFM 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

Third 

YFM 

3 

3-4 

2-3 

2-3 

Third 

Fay  Elberta  . 

YFM 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Second 

Flamins  Gold  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

1-2 

Second 

Fireglow  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Second 

Fitzfterald  . 

YFM 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

2-3 

Third 

Foster  . 

YFM 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

1-2 

Third 

Frank  . 

YCSM 

1-2 

2-3 

2 

3 

Third 

Gage  Elberta  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

2 

2-3 

Third 

Globe  Haven  . 

YFM 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

Second 

Goldencast  . 

YFM 

1-2 

2 

2 

1-2 

Second 

Goldenglobe  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

2 

Third 

Gold  Medal  (Fay  Elberta). 

YFM 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Second 

Golden  Jubilee  . 

YFM 

2-3 

1-2 

2 

2 

Second  or  third 

Golden  Queen  . 

YCNM 

2 

1 

2 

2 

First  or  second 

Goodman  Choice  . 

YCNM 

1 

1 

1 

2 

First 

Greensboro  . 

WSCM 

3 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

Fourth 

Halberta  . 

YFM 

3 

3 

2-3 

3 

Fourth 

Halehaven  . 

YFM 

2 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

Second 

Hiley  (Hiley  Belle)  . 

WFM 

3 

3-4 

2-3 

2 

Fourth 

Heath  . 

WCM 

3 

3-4 

2-3 

2 

Fourth 

Hope  Farm  . 

WFM 

3-4 

4 

3-4 

3-4 

Fourth 

Ideal  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2-3 

2 

Second 

J.  H.  Hale  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Second 

July  Elberta  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

3 

1-2 

Third 

Kalamazoo  . 

YFM 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Third  or  fourth 

Krummel  (Krummel  Oct.).. 

YFM 

3 

4 

2-3 

3 

Fourth 

Late  Crawford  . 

YFM 

2-3 

2 

2-3 

1-2 

Third 

Late  Elberta  . 

YFM 

2-3 

3-4 

3 

3 

Third 

Lemon  F ree  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

2 

2 

Third 

Levy  Late  . 

YCNM 

2 

2 

2 

3-4 

Third 

Lizzie  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

1-2 

Second 

Lovell  . 

YFM 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Fourth 

Massasoit  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

2 

Third  or  fourth 

McDevitt  Cling  . 

YCNM 

2-3 

4 

3 

3 

Fourth 

Muir  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

2 

3 

Third  or  fourth 

Motion  Cling  . 

YCSM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

First 

Niagara  . 

YFM 

3 

4 

3-4 

3 

Fourth 

October  Elberta  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

3 

1-2 

Second  or  third 

Orange  Cling  . 

YCNM 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

Third 

Oriole  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2-3 

2 

Third 

Paragon  . 

YCSM 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2 

Second  or  first 

Peak  Cling  . 

YCNM 

2 

2-3 

2 

2-3 

Third 

Phillips  Cling  . 

YCNM 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

3-4 

Third  or  fourth 

Primrose  . 

YFM 

2-3 

4 

3 

3-4 

Fourth 

Pullar  Cling  . 

YCNM 

3-4 

4 

2-3 

4 

Fourth 

Rochester  . 

YFM 

3 

3 

3 

2-3 

Third  or  fourth 

Rosalind  . 

YCSM 

1 

2-3 

2 

2-3 

Third 

Reeves  . 

YFM 

1-2 

1-2 

2 

1 

Second 

Red  Berta  . 

YF-M 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Second 

Roberta  . 

YFM 

3 

2-3 

3-4 

2-3 

Third 

Salwey  . 

YFM 

2 

2-3 

2 

2-3 

Third 

Salberta  . 

YFM 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

Third 

St.  John  . 

YFM 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Third 

Slappey  . 

YFM 

2-3 

2 

3-4 

1-2 

Third 

Shalil  . 

YCNM 

1-2 

3 

3 

3 

Third 

Shamrock  . 

YFM 

3 

3-4 

3-4 

3 

Fourth 

South  Haven  . 

YFM 

1-2 

1 

2 

2 

Second 

Sellers  Cling  . 

YCNM 

2 

2-3 

1-2 

3 

Third 

Smooth  Hale  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

1-2 

2 

Second 

Shippers  Late  Red . 

YFM 

2-3 

2 

2-3 

1-2 

Third 

Smock  (Beers  Smock) . 

YFM 

2-3 

2 

3 

1-2 

Third 

Stump  . 

WFM 

3 

3 

2-3 

1 

Fourth 

Sunbeam  . 

YSCSM 

1-2 

1 

1 

1-2 

Second  or  first 

Sunglo  (South  Haven) . 

YFM 

1-2 

1 

2 

2 

Second 

Sunhigh  . 

YFM 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

1 

Second 

Sutter  Creek  . 

YCNM 

2-3 

3-4 

2 

3-4 

Fourth 

Triogem  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

Second  or  third 

Tuskena  (Tuscan)  . 

YCNM 

1 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

First 

Up-to-Date  . 

YFM 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Second 

Valiant  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Second 

Vedette  . 

YFM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

First 

Wilma  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

2 

2-3 

Third 

Yellow  Hiley  . 

YFM 

2 

2 

3 

1-2 

Third 

’  In  the  column  headed 

“Type,”  the 

following 

abbreviations 

are  uset 

to  indicate 

color  and  character 

of  flesh:  YFM,  yellow  freestone  with 

melting 

flesh:  YCNM, 

yellow 

cling,  nonmelting  flesh :  YCSM, 

yellow  cling,  semimelting 

flesh:  WFM, 

white  free. 

meltiriK ;  WCM.  white  cling,  melting  ;  WSCM,  white 

semicling,  melting;  YSFM,  yellow  semifree,  melting;  WSFM,  white  semifree,  melting;  WCNM,  white 
cling  nonmelting;  YSCSM,  yellow  semicling,  semimelting. 


CANNERS  SPICE  QUOTAS 

WPB,  June  12,  1H2 
Food  processors,  manufacturers  of 
medicines,  and  other  types  of  industrial 
receivers  of  restricted  spices  are  directed 
to  compute  their  1942  monthly  spice 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
monthly  amount  of  spices  they  used  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1941,  in 
Amendment  No.  1  to  Conservation  Order 
M-127  and  in  Order  M-127-a  as  amend¬ 
ed,  issued  June  12  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations. 

In  the  original  Order,  an  industrial 
receiver’s  quota  was  based  on  a  percent¬ 
age  of  monthly  average  deliveries  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1941.  This 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  use  of  his  quota,  since  the  dates 
spices  are  purchased  usually  are  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  actual  use.  The  amendment 
removes  that  difficulty. 

In  addition,  fruit  and  vegetable  pack¬ 
ers  are  given  the  privilege  of  combining 
their  spice  quotas  for  June,  July,  August 
and  September  as  they  see  fit  during 
that  period,  because  of  the  seasonal  char¬ 
acter  of  their  production.  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  care  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
seasonal  production  cases. 

Quotas  allowed  canners  as  first  pro¬ 
cessors  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
(Class  I  Industrial  Receivers)  are  the 
following  percentages  of  quantities  used 
during  a  corresponding  period  of  1941. 
All  or  any  part  of  such  quotas  may  be 
used  at  any  time  during  the  periods  of 
June,  July,  August  and  September  1942. 
Black  pepper,  100% ;  pimiento  (allspice) 
75%;  cassia  (cinnamon),  75%;  cloves, 
75%;  ginger,  75%;  nutmeg,  75%;  mace, 
75%;  white  pepper,  75%. 


UNPROCESSED  IMPORTS 

OP  A,  June  11,  19^2 

Sales  of  an  imported  commodity,  if 
kept  in  its  original  foi’m  when  sold  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  a  Govern¬ 
mental  agency,  are  exempt  from  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation, 
Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  em¬ 
phasized  June  11.  This  applies  to  sales 
of  imported  commodities  by  sub-contrac¬ 
tors  as  well  as  by  contractors. 

The  Price  Administrator  explained 
that  this  point  was  covered  in  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  1  to  Supplementary  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  4,  Exceptions.  The  exemption 
does  not  include  sales  of  a  commodity 
made  from  an  imported  commodity,  r.or 
does  it  include  sales  of  an  imported  com¬ 
modity  if  it  is  processed. 

If  the  imported  commodity  is  changed 
from  its  original  form — such  as  grou.id 
or  roasted  upon  or  after  its  arrival  at 
port  of  entry  and  prior  to  its  sale  b>  a 
contractor  or  sub-contractor  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency — it  is  not  considered  as 
an  imported  commodity.  Therefore,  it 
is  subject  to  the  General  Maximum  Pi.’ce 
Regulation. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  clarification  ’"as 
necessitated  by  trade  inquiries  regard  ng 
the  status  of  cocoa  powder  sales  to  the 
Army. 
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C3overnment  Purchases  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  Exempt 

From  Price  Ceiling 


In  order  to  effectuate  purchases  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  peas  for  use  by  the 
military  forces,  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  June  11  excluded  such  sales 
and  deliveries  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
Veterans’  Administration,  and  Treasury 
Procurement  from  provisions  of  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  152  (Canned 
Vegetables)  and  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation. 

This  exemption  is  made  in  Amendment 
No.  1  to  the  regulation,  effective  June 
15,  1942. 

The  purchasing  agencies  of  the  armed 
forces  prefer  the  better  grades  and 
larger  can  sizes  of  tomatoes  and  peas. 
This  preference  was  shown  officially  in 
the  issuance  of  War  Production  Board 
Order  M-86A,  which — in  the  Administra¬ 
tor’s  judgment — will  aid  in  conservation 
of  containers  and  in  procurement  by  the 
Army  of  the  preferred  grades. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  sup¬ 
port  prices,  announced  December  19, 
1941,  of  95  cents  per  dozen  and  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  Grade  C  or  Standard  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas,  respectively,  packed  in 
16-ounce,  number  two  size  cans,  have 
provided  the  incentive  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  and  packing  of  such  grades. 

Buyers  for  the  military  forces,  in  some 
cases,  prefer  the  extra  standard  and 
other  top  varieties  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  peas  in  large  80-ounce  number  10 
size  cans. 

“Removal  of  the  ceilings  on  such  sales 
to  the  Army  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
peas,”  the  Administrator  cautioned, 
“should  not  be  considered  the  occasion 
for  unwarranted  speculative  price  ad¬ 
vances.” 

A.ny  sharp,  speculatively-inspired  price 
advances  in  such  grades  of  canned  peas 
and  tomatoes  as  the  military  arms  re¬ 
quire  definitely  will  be  met  with  immedi¬ 
ate  control,  through  establishment  of 
nui-  imum  prices  for  such  sales,  Mr.  Hen- 
dc  ion  warned. 

The  Administrator  indicated  that 
Lc-  ^-Lease’s  exemption  from  the  pricing 
pr  isions  contained  in  Amendment  No. 
1  the  canned  vegetable  regulation  will 
in  e  availability  of  such  canned  peas 
an  tomatoes  as  they  require  for  the  ac- 
co  t  of  our  Allies. 

'.11  other  civilian  buyers  definitely 
coi  nue  under  their  previous  pricing 
pr<  sions,”  Mr.  Henderson  emphasized. 
“Ii  jther  words,  the  canner  still  makes 
hir  ivilian  sales  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
pe‘  on  the  basis  of  the  prescribed  for- 
luv  in  Regulation  No.  152.  This  neces- 
sit .  -s  the  canner’s  taking  his  weighted 
av.:  age  price  per  dozen  charged  f.  o.  b. 
far  ry  for  such  kind,  grade  and  cen¬ 
tal  .  r  size  during  the  first  60  days  after 
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start  of  the  1941  pack;  plus  8  per  cent 
of  the  weighted  average  price  per  dozen 
f.  0.  b.  factory;  plus  the  actual  increase 
per  dozen  cans  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
agricultural  commodity  as  of  May  4, 
1942,  over  cost  of  the  1941  pack  to  arrive 
at  his  maximum  selling  price. 

“Sales  of  canned  tomatoes  and  peas  at 
wholesale  and  retail  continue  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  provisions  of  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation,  so  that  prices 
may  not  top  the  highest  charged  in 
March,  1942,  thus  still  affording  con¬ 
sumer  protection.” 

OPA’s  Statement  of  the  Considera¬ 
tions  Involved  in  the  Issuance  of  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  1  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  152  follows: 

The  accompanying  Amendment  No.  1 
to  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  152 
is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
from  the  provisions  of  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  152  and  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  sales  and 
deliveries  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Lend-Lease  Administration,  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  and  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Procurement  Division,  of  can¬ 
ned  peas  and  canned  tomatoes. 

The  support  prices  of  95c  per  dozen 
and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  Grade  C,  or 
Standard,  tomatoes  and  peas,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  No.  2  cans,  as  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1941,  have  tended  to  stimulate 
the  packing  of  that  grade  and  can  size 
at  the  expense  of  the  better  grades  and 
larger  can  sizes  for  which  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Army,  have  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence.  This  preference  was  shown  offi¬ 
cially  in  the  issuance  of  Order  M-86A  by 
the  War  Production  Board.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Price  Administrator,  this 
amendment  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  152  will  assist  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  containers  and  in  the  procurement 
of  the  preferred  grades  by  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agencies  for  the  armed  forces.  In 
the  event  the  prices  of  canned  peas  and 
tomatoes  increase  to  a  speculative  de¬ 
gree,  the  Administrator  will,  by  appro¬ 
priate  amendment,  establish  maximum 
prices  for  the  sales  of  canned  peas  and 
tomatoes  covered  by  this  amendment. 

Text  of  the  order  follows: 

TITLE  32— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

CHAPTER  XI— OFFICE  OF  PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 

PART  1341— CANNED  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVED  FOODS 

AMENDMENT  No.  1  TO  MAXIMUM 
PRICE 

REGULATION  No.  152— CANNED 
VEGETABLES 

A  statement  of  the  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issuance  of  this  amendment 


had  been  issued  simultaneously  herewith 
and  filed  with  the  Division  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register.  A  new  paragraph  (g)  is 
added  to  section  1341.22  and  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  1341.32  is  added  as  set  forth  below: 

§1341.22 — Canner’s  Maximum  Prices  for 
Canned  Vegetables 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  152,  or  in  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation,  shall  apply 
to  sales  or  deliveries  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  canned  peas  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration. 

§1341.32 — Effective  Dates  of  Amend¬ 
ments 

(a)  Amendment  No.  1  (1341.22  (g), 
1341.32)  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  152  shall  become  effective  June  15, 

1942. 

(Pub.  Law  421,  77th  Cong.) 

Issued  this  11th  day  of  June,  1942. 

(Signed)  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator. 

FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
EXTENDED 

USDA,  June  16,  1H2 

Meat-packing  establishments  that  are 
engaged  only  in  intrastate  business  and 
thus  would  not  ordinarily  be  eligible  for 
Federal  inspection  may  now  apply  for  it 
under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  June  10,  1942.  If  such  estab¬ 
lishments  expect  to  sell  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat  to  Federal  agencies  and  if 
they  meet  requirements  for  sanitation 
and  acceptable  equipment  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  inspection  and  bid  on  Army 
and  Navy  and  Lend-Lease  contracts. 

Under  the  new  legislation  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  upon 
application  to  furnish  inspections  and 
examinations  such  as  those  made  in 
establishments  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  In  these  duties  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  represented 
by  officials  and  inspectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  which  is  the  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
administers  the  Federal  meat-inspection 
regulations. 

The  new  legislation  authorizes  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1943,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  law 
provides  also  for  the  termination  of  the 
new  provisions  six  months  after  the  end 
pf  the  present  war, 
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SPECIAL  CEILING  FOR  BASKETS 

OPA,  June  8,  1942 


LIGHTER  TIN-PLATE  FOR  CANS 


Manufacturers  of  cans  for  several 
vegetables,  fats,  and  a  score  of  other 
products  have  been  ordered  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  substitute  wherever 
possible  electrolytic  tinplate  and  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  blackplate  for  tinplate  so  as 
to  further  conserve  the  country’s  supply 
of  tin.  This  regulation  became  effective 
June  13th  with  the  issuance  of  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  M-81-a.  Official  text  fol¬ 
lows: 

TITLE  32— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
CHAPTER  IX— WAR  PRODUCTION 
BOARD 

SUBCHAPTER  B— DIVISION  OF 
INDUSTRY  OPERATIONS 
PART  1068— TINPLATE  AND 
TERNEPLATE 

Supplementary  Order  No.  M-81-a 
Section  1068.2  (Supplementary  Order 
No.  M-81-a).  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  1068.1  (Conserva¬ 
tion  Order  M-81)  which  this  Order  sup¬ 
plements,  the  following  directions  for 
substitution  of  materials  shall  be  manda¬ 
tory  from  the  effective  date  hereof: 

(a)  For  manufacturing  Cans  for  pack¬ 
ing  the  products  listed  in  this  pai  agraph 

(a),  all  Can  Manufacturers  shall,  to  the 
greate.st  extent  available,  use  Tinplate 
with  a  tin  coating  not  in  excess  of  0.50 
pounds  per  base  box,  for  making  the  ends 
only  of  Cans  with  soldered  side  seam, 
and  for  making  the  ends  and  the  bodies 
of  Cans  without  soldered  side  seam.  All 
Canners  accepting  delivery  of  Cans  for 
packing  such  products  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  from  the  Can  Manufac¬ 
turer  making  delivery,  to  the  greatest 
extent  available  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
delivery.  Cans  made  of  Tinplate  with  a 
tin  coating  not  in  excess  of  0.50  pounds 
per  base  box,  as  specified  herein.  The 
products  to  which  this  paragraph  applies 
are  as  follows: 

Asparagus ;  beans,  green  and  wax ;  fish 
and  shellfish,  whether  processed  or  for 
refrigeration  shipments  fresh,  except  dry 
pack  shrimp,  and  sardines  in  tomato 
sauce,  mustard  sauce,  or  vinegar  sauce, 
and  except  14  pound  drawn  oblong  cans 
for  sardines;  frozen  foods;  honey;  beets; 
carrots;  carrots  and  peas;  pimientos  and 
peppers;  pumpkin  and  squash;  spinach 
and  other  green  leafy  vegetables;  okra; 
vegetables,  mixed;  soups,  except  tomato 
soup;  sweet  syrups;  chili  con  came; 
soap,  liquid. 

(b)  For  manufacturing  Cans  for  pack¬ 
ing  the  products  listed  in  this  paragraph 

(b),  all  Can  Manufacturers  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  available,  substitute 
chemically  treated  Blackplate  for  Tin¬ 
plate  and  Terneplate,  for  making  the 
ends  only  of  Cans  with  soldered  side 
seam,  and  for  making  the  ends  and  the 
bodies  of  Cans  without  soldered  side 
seam.  All  Canners  accepting  delivery 
of  Cans  for  packing  such  products  are 


hereby  required  to  accept  from  the  Can 
Manufacturer  making  delivery,  to  the 
greatest  extent  available  up  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  delivery.  Cans  made  of  chem¬ 
ically  treated  Blackplate,  as  specified 
herein.  Tinplate  or  Terneplate,  as  speci¬ 
fied  by  Order  M-81,  may  be  used  for 
making  the  tops  of  Cans  to  which  fittings 
or  trimmings  are  soldei’ed.  The  products 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  are  as 
follows : 

Baby  formulas,  dry;  milks,  dry  and 
malted ;  dehydrated  vegetables ;  liquid 
oils,  vegetable,  marine  and  animal,  or 
edible  blends  of  such  oils;  hardened  edi¬ 
ble  oils  and  unhardened  or  hardened  lard, 
and  rendered  porkfat,  and  edible  tallow, 
and  animal,  vegetable,  and  marine  blends 
thereof;  coconuts,  shredded  with  milk; 
cements,  except  those  containing  water; 
fly  spray;  lighter  fluids;  acetone;  oleic 
acid;  dry  cleaners;  benzol,  including  but 
not  limited  to  naphtha;  turpentine;  pol¬ 
ish,  paste;  waxes,  paste;  disinfectants, 
dry;  health  supplies,  except  chloroform, 
ether  and  other  liquid  drugs. 

(c)  For  manufacturing  Cans  for  pack¬ 
ing  the  products  listed  in  this  paragraph 

(c),  all  Can  Manufacturers  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  available,  use  either 
chemically  treated  Blackplate  or  Tin¬ 
plate  with  a  tin  coating  not  in  excess  of 
0.50  pounds  per  base  box,  for  making  the 
ends  only  of  Cans  with  soldered  side 
seam.  All  Canners  accepting  delivery 
of  Cans  for  packing  such  products  are 
hereby  required  to  accept  from  the  Can 
Manufacturer  making  delivery,  to  the 
greatest  extent  available,  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  delivery.  Cans  made  of  Tin¬ 
plate  with  a  tin  coating  not  in  excess  of 
0.50  pounds  per  base  box,  as  specified 
herein;  and  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
delivery  (or  20  per  cent,  if  one  end  only 
is  made  of  chemically  treated  Black¬ 
plate),  Cans  made  of  chemically  treated 
Blackplate,  as  specified  herein.  The 

products  to  which  this  paragraph  applies 
are  as  follows: 

Beans,  lima  and  green  soybeans;  peas; 
corn;  succotash;  meats,  except  chili  con 
came. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  Chemically 

treated  Blackplate  is  used  instead  of 
Tinplate  or  Terneplate,  pursuant  to  this 
Supplementary  Order,  the  area  of  Tin¬ 
plate  or  Terneplate  specified  by  any 
quota  restriction  of  Order  M-81  for 
packing  a  particular  product,  shall  be 
reduced.  Nothing  in  this  Supplemen¬ 

tary  Order  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  completion,  sale  and  delivery  of  Cans 
and  Can  ends  which  were  completely 

manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Supplementary  Order,  but  this  Sup¬ 
plementary  Order  shall  not  be  construed 
to  alter  any  provision  of  Order  M-81 
which  is  not  herein  expressly  modified. 

Issued  this  13th  day  of  June,  1942. 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Knowlson, 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 


A  maximum  price  regulation  providing 
special  pricing  formulas  for  boxes,  bas¬ 
kets  and  other  seasonal  wooden  con¬ 
tainers  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
was  announced  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

The  regulation  was  made  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  the  containers,  because  of 
the  seasonal  nature  of  their  sales,  could 
not  be  priced  equitably  in  many  areas  on 
the  basis  of  deliveries  made  in  March, 
1942,  the  base  pricing  period  provided 
by  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation. 

Titled  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 
160  (Seasonal  Wooden  Agricultural 
Containers),  the  measure  became  effec¬ 
tive  June  6,  1942,  and  covers  all  wooden 
containers  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
except  cooperage  products  and  used  con¬ 
tainers,  and  covers  the  whole  country 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  the  Western  area — Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

The  Regulation  is  a  temporary 
measure  and  will  be  replaced  soon  by  a 
permanent  I’egulation  setting  forth  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  priced  schedules,  instead 
of  pricing  formulas,  for  the  containers 
covered. 

“Due  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  wooden  container  industry,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  picking  season  and 
packaging  requirements  are  constantly 
shifting  throughout  the  country,  it  was 
not  possible  in  the  time  available  to  deal 
specifically  with  each  individual  con¬ 
tainer  price  at  once,”  Mr.  Hendei’son 
said. 

“The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
had  to  act  quickly  to  insure  that  con¬ 
tainer  production  was  not  hampered  by 
uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  pricing 
basis,  as  these  containers  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  advance  of  the  sea.son  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used.” 

Maximum  prices  for  manufacturers 
are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  form'Ja 
which  is  designed  to  convert  off -sea'' on 
prices  of  the  first  three  months  of  1942 
into  on-season  prices  by  the  device  of 
adding  to  the  1942  off-season  prices  die 
margin  of  last  year’s  on-season  over  olf- 
season  prices. 

Maximum  prices  for  wholesalers  i  nd 
retailers  simply  will  be  the  seller’s  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  this  season’s  containers  p;us 
the  margin  of  his  last  season’s  aver  ge 
price  above  his  last  season’s  average  c  st. 

The  regulation  is  limited  to  “seasc-  ial 
containers”  defined  as  containers,  de  v- 
eries  of  which  by  the  seller  in  the  fist 
three  months  of  1941  constituted  ’?ss 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  delive  'cs 
of  the  same  container  for  the  full  y  ar 
1941,  and  not  more  than  8  per  cent  in 
any  one  of  the  1941  months  of  Janus  ly, 
February  or  March. 
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GRAMS  of 

RETURN  OF  MAXIMUM  PRICE  FORMS 
REQUIRED  BY  JULY  1 

Under  the  maximum  price  regulation 
No.  152  governing  the  maximum  prices 
for  the  1942  pack  of  canned  vegetables, 
canners  are  required  to  submit  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  by  July  1  a 
certified  statement  showing  the  weighted 
average  price  for  the  first  60  days  after 
the  beginning  of  his  1941  pack,  8  per 
cent  of  that  price  and  the  increase  in 
cost  of  raw  materials  over  the  prices 
paid  in  1941,  together  with  his  calcula¬ 
tion  of  his  maximum  price  for  each  kind, 
grade  and  container  size  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  packed.  OPA  has  distributed  a 
supply  of  blank  forms,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  for  filling  them  out  and  for 
determining  maximum  prices  to  aid  the 
canners  in  preparing  this  required  infor¬ 
mation.  A  separate  sheet  must  be  used 
for  each  kind  of  vegetable  the  canner  will 
pack  in  ’42.  An  original  and  one  copy 
of  the  form,  certified  under  oath,  should 
be  sent  to  Canned  Vegetables  Section, 
Food  and  Food  Products  Branch,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  canner  should  keep  a  copy  of 
the  form  for  his  own  files. 

PICKLE  PACKERS  MEETING  PLANS 

Price  ceilings  and  production  cost, 
tentative  sizes  of  glass  containers,  clo¬ 
sure  caps  for  fresh  stock  packs  are  all 
topics  that  will  be  discussed  at  the  mid¬ 
year  meeting  of  the  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  called  for  June  24 
at  the'  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  Because 
of  the  many  problems  that  the  pickle 
industry  faces  and  much  work  to  be  done 
for  their  solution,  the  Association  has  re¬ 
quested  that  every  membership  be  repre- 
sent'  d  by  one  or  more  delegates. 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  ADDITIONS 

Curtice  Brothers  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York,  have  just  completed  a  new 
concrete  block  warehouse  at  the  com- 
panv’s  Mount  Morris  plant,  which  will 
stor  approximately  140,000  cases.  The 
com,  any  is  building  a  new  viner  station 
at  t.  eir  Bergen  plant  for  12  viners  and 
ere.  cd  a  steel  ensilage  stacker.  In  addi¬ 
tion  ,he  company  has  built  a  corn  build¬ 
ing  ipproximately  100  feet  long  and 
insi  led  two  new  lines  for  frozen  peas. 

I  OD  REQUIREMENTS  COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 

A  Chairman  of  the  Food  Require- 
men  Committee  of  WPB,  Secretary 
Wic  >rd  has  announced  the  assignment 
of  F  3.  Bledsoe,  Chief  Assistant  to  the 
Seci  ary,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Com- 
tnitt  ;  H.  W.  Parisius,  also  of  the  Secre- 
tari  Staff,  as  Director  of  General  Work 
of  tl  Committee;  and  D.  A.  Fitzgerald 
of  I  E,  in  charge  of  the  committee’s 
work  f  compiling  data  required  in  mak¬ 
ing  f  recasts  of  food  needs. 


INTEREST 


ARMY  ACCEPTS  SUGAR 
TOLERANCE  FOR  FRUITS 

Trammitted  by  Signal  Corps 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1942 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  are  today  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  announcement  under  Table  II 
Schedule  A1407.241  of  Sugar  Ra¬ 
tioning  Order  No.  3 :  A  fruit  canner 
is  restricted  to  90  per  cent  of  aver¬ 
age  quantity  of  sugar  used  per  unit 
of  all  grades  during  1941.  To  enable 
a  fruit  canner  to  make  a  uniform 
pack  of  specified  grade  for  civilian 
and  government  requirements  we 
will  accept  our  percentage  of  the 
individual  canner’s  pack  as  pro¬ 
duced  to  conform  with  the  Sugar 
Rationing  Order  No.  3  provided 
fruit  meets  every  other  require¬ 
ment  of  a  specified  grade.  This  per¬ 
mitted  tolerance  in  sugar  content 
is  satisfactory  to  AMA  but  does 
not  in  any  way  change  any  of  the 
other  specifications  as  to  grade. 

(Signed)  J.  Howard  Hamilton, 

Admn.  Order  M-86. 


EAST  JORDAN  REBUILDING  WAREHOUSE 

The  East  Jordan  (Michigan)  Canning 
Company  is  replacing  their  wood  ware¬ 
house  that  burned  last  February,  with  a 
new  brick  and  tile  building,  which  will 
have  a  capacity  for  about  125  cars  which 
is  expected  to  be  completed  within  the 
next  30  days. 


CORN  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Canned  Corn  on  June  1 
amounted  to  933,603  cases  of  all  sizes  as 
compared  with  1,187,261  cases  on  that 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Shipments  for 
the  season  beginning  August  1,  1941  to 
June  1,  1942,  amounted  to  26,259,912 
cases  compared  with  17,970,205  cases  for 
the  same  period  1940-41  season. 


CHERRY  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Red  Pitted  Cherries  June  1 
were  10,156  cases  of  2’s  and  9,189  cases 
of  lO’s  as  compared  with  75,766  cases  of 
2’s  and  59,003  cases  of  lO’s  June  1,  1941. 
Shipments  for  the  season  to  June  1,  1942, 
amounted  to  910,221  cases  of  2’s  and 
1,029,542  cases  of  lO’s  compared  with 
1,914,772  cases  of  2’s  and  1,208,977  cases 
of  lO’s  for  the  season  to  June  1,  1941. 


NEW  CAL-PACK  CANNERY 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  is 
operating  a  new  pea  canning  plant  at 
Toppenish,  Wash.,  this  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  late  in  May. 

ROY  FARISH  DIES 

R.  Roy  Parish,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
New  England  Fish  Company  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  in  salmon  distribution 
circles,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Seattle.  Mr.  Parish  was  born  in  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  November  11,  1882.  24 
years  ago  he  went  to  Seattle  as  Manager 
of  the  R.  E.  Cotter  Company,  food  brok¬ 
erage  firm,  until  1927  when  he  became 
Sales  Manager  for  the  New  England  Fish 
Company. 

SARDIK  LEASES  PLANT 

Sardik  Food  Products  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  has  leased  a  plant  at 
Lockport,  New  York,  and  will  equip  it 
for  the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

BOZEMAN  NEW  PLANT 

Bozeman  Canning  Company,  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington,  has  built  a  new 
plant  at  Waitsburg  near  Walla  Walla, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  approximately 
500,000  cases  of  peas.  The  new  plant  is 
of  one  story  and  equipped  with  all  new 
machinery.  A  new  tile  warehouse  suffi¬ 
cient  to  care  for  the  company’s  storage 
in  that  area,  has  also  been  built. 

DON  SEARLE  ENTERS  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 

Don  A.  Searle,  Henry  Fishman  and 
J.  P.  Reeder  have  formed  the  Don  Searle 
Company  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  to 
conduct  a  food  brokerage  business. 

SEVEN  JUDGES  HEAR  MILK  CASE 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  seven 
judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  sat  en  banc 
on  a  Circuit  Court  case  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Usually,  no  more  than  three 
judges  hear  a  case  at  the  same  time.  The 
entire  court  was  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  rehear  a  case 
in  which  the  Evaporated  Milk  Producers 
and  Dealers  are  contesting  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  indictment  under  the  terms 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  The 
Ninth  Circuit  embraces  California,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Arizona,  the  territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  and  any  Federal  Courts 
which  may  be  operating  in  China. 

NEW  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  PLANT 

Blue  Mountain  Canneries,  Inc.,  Day- 
ton,  Washington,  have  dismantled  their 
plant  at  Monsanto,  Washington,  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  equipment,  along  with  new 
equipment,  in  a  new  plant  at  Pomeroy, 
Washington. 
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NEW  ASSOCIATION 

The  Southern  California  Food  Proces¬ 
sors  Association  has  been  formed  with 
W.  K.  McCracken,  Tx’ee-Sweet  Products, 
Inc.,  Santa  Ana,  as  President.  Other 
officers  are:  C.  J.  Walden,  Royal  Packing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Vice-President: 
and  W.  E.  Beach,  McKeon  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Burbank,  Secretary  -  Treasurer. 
Ralph  E.  Page,  Fernando  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Fernando;  Joseph  Shapiro, 
California  Sanitary  Canning  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  were  elected  directors. 

lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANNERS  MEETING 

lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association 
have  scheduled  a  meeting  for  June  23  at 
11  A.  M.,  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  at  which  representatives 
of  OPA,  WPB  and  the  Chicago  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot  will  be  present  to  answer 
questions  regarding  price  ceilings  and 
government  purchases. 

RAY  HEADS  RAY-MALINC  COMPANY 

At  a  stockholders  meeting  held  re¬ 
cently,  H.  W.  Ray  of  A.  J.  Ray  &  Sons, 
Hillsboro,  Oregon,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Ray-Maling  Company  to  succeed 
the  late  B.  E.  Maling,  with  whom  he  was 
co-founder  of  the  firm  in  1920. 

CANNED  EGG  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
UNDER  PRICE  CEILING 

In  an  OPA  interpretation  issued  June 
17,  Canned  Chicken  and  Turkey,  Canned 
Poultry  Soups  and  Broths,  and  Canned 
Dried  Egg  Products  are  deemed  not  to 
be  “Eggs  and  Poultry”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  general  maximum  price  regu¬ 
lation  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
maximum  prices  established  by  the  regu¬ 
lation.  Eggs  and  Poultry  proper  ai-e 
exempt  from  the  general  maximum  price 
ceiling. 

BACLEY  TO  PACK  CORN 

As  a  result  of  an  experimental  pack 
of  Whole  Grain  Corn  last  year,  the  Bag- 
ley  Canning  Company,  Ashland,  Oregon, 
has  installed  equipment  for  a  commercial 
pack  this  season. 

SHORT  SEED  SUPPLIES  IN  EUROPE 

The  1941-42  planting  program  in 
Europe  was  hampered  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  by  limited  seed  supplies,  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  USD  A  indicate.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  it  was  necessary  to  use  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  planting,  and  distribution  of 
seeds  in  some  regions  was  complicated  by 
transportation  difficulties.  Effort  to  ex¬ 
pand  potato  px'oduction  has  added  to  de¬ 
mand  for  seed  which  must  be  taken  from 
food  stocks.  It  is  still  too  early  to  ven¬ 
ture  an  estimate  of  crop  production  in 
Europe  this  year  since  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
to  repair  abnormal  winter  damage  by 
increased  reseedings  this  spring.  Should 
weather  conditions  prove  favorable  for 
the  period  May  to  August,  it  is  possible 
that  fairly  good  crops  may  be  obtained 
despite  the  late  start. 


COLONEL  PHILLIPS  REELECTED 
PRESIDENT 

Immediately  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  and  election  of 
directors  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  9,  Colonel  Albanus  Phil¬ 
lips  was  named  to  head  the  company  for 
his  41st  consecutive  year. 

W.  G.  Winterbottom,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
co-founders  of  the  company,  at  the  same 
time  was  elected  Vice-President  for  his 
forty-first  consecutive  year.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were:  Albanus  Phillips,  Jr., 
Levi  B.  Phillips,  Jr.,  W.  G.  Winterbot¬ 
tom,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Phillips,  Vice- 
Presidents;  J.  Lockwood  Shepherd, 
Treasurer;  J.  Emory  Parks,  Assistant 
Treasurer;  E.  C.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
and  S.  Charles  Walls,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
elected  include:  Warrington  Harris, 
George  N.  Jones,  Robin  Kirwan,  J.  Allen 
Meekins,  Philip  H.  Rue. 

BOOTH  PROFITS 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  reports  that  May  sales 
totaled  $175,583,  compared  with  $162,853 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Profits,  after  all  charges,  including  esti¬ 
mated  Federal  taxes,  dropped  to  $1147 
from  $1588  a  year  ago.  For  the  year  to 
May  31  sales  totaled  $470,573,  against 
$602,037  a  year  before.  Profits  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,717,  against  $22,751. 

D.  M.  HOUGLAND 

D.  M.  Hougland,  President  of  the 
Hougland  Packing  Company,  Franklin, 
Indiana,  and  well  known  in  the  Mid-west, 
having  served  as  a  Director  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  declining  the  Presidency,  died  at 
his  home  in  Franklin  on  June  1.  Mr. 
Hougland,  who  was  69  years  old,  leaves 
his  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters. 

CALIFORNIA  SEEKS  TOMATO 
INSPECTORS 

The  California  State  Bureau  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Standardization  has  sent 
out  a  hurry  call  for  85  men  to  become 
tomato  cannery  inspectors  for  the  season 
opening  in  July  and  extending  to  about 
December  1.  Oral  reviews  are  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Hollis¬ 
ter.  The  pay  is  $150  a  month  and  ex¬ 
penses. 

MEET  TO  DISCUSS  VITAMIN  A  OIL 
PRICE 

OPA  Regional  Administi’ator  Harry 
Camp  has  announced  a  meeting  of  fish 
liver  oil  producers  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  June  22,  to  discuss 
Vitamin  A  oil  price  regulations.  The 
market  has  been  disorganized,  of  late, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  prices  can  be  stabil¬ 
ized  to  encourage  wider  sales. 


NEW  CANNERY 

The  Stanislaus  Canning  Company  is 
erecting  a  plant  at  Modesto,  Calif.,  and 
plans  to  get  under  way  in  August  on 
tomatoes,  the  pack  of  which  is  expected 
to  reach  150,000  cases  this  season.  Ralph 
Quartaroli  is  president  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern. 

PATRIOTIC  USE  OF  COLOR 

A  new  28-page  book,  entitled  “The 
Value  and  Patriotic  Use  of  Full  Color,” 
has  just  been  issued  by  Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph  Corporation  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  It  is 
being  offered  free  of  charge  to  sales  and 
advertising  executives. 

The  book  is  beautifully  lithographed  in 
color  and  demonstrates,  among  other 
things,  how  the  buyer  of  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  can  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of 
full  color  and  still  conserve  critical  pig¬ 
ments  used  in  some  inks. 

Other  chapters  treat  on  the  importance 
and  value  of  full  color  in  meeting  today’s 
selling  problems  and  in  paving  the  way 
for  future  business,  as  well  as  how  to 
use  full  color  for  realism,  emphasis, 
prestige  and  response.  One  section  of 
the  book  serves  as  a  guide  and  manual 
on  the  various  methods  of  preparing  art 
work  for  full  color  lithographic  repro¬ 
duction. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  has  supplied  the  packaging 
and  advertising  material  needs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  for  over  75  years,  feels  this 
informative  and  helpful  book  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  who  plan,  prepare  and  use 
sales  and  advertising  literature,  folders, 
booklets,  broadsides  and  packaging  mate¬ 
rial.  A  copy  of  the  book  is  available  free 
upon  request  to  the  company’s  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  or  San  Francisco,  offices. 

MILK  PRODUCTS  EXEMPT 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
June  12  gave  further  examples  of  milk 
products  not  covered  by  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

The  regulation  provides  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  or  deliveries  of  all 
milk  products  including  butter,  cheese, 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  except 
that  fluid  milk  at  retail,  cream  sold  at 
retail  and  ice  cream  shall  be  governed 
by  the  Regulation. 

Additional  examples  of  milk  prod'  cts 
not  covered  are:  Sweetened  conden.-ed 
milk,  sweetened  condensed  skim  r-Jk, 
condensed  and  evaporated  butterr.  Ik, 
dry  or  powdered  milk,  dry  or  powd‘= 'ed 
skim  milk,  dry  or  powdered  butternnlk, 
dry  or  powdered  whey,  casein,  m^^:ed 
milk  powder,  plastic  cream  for  manu¬ 
facturing. 

GROCERS  FILE  OWNERSHIP  STATED  NT 

The  Bert  McDowell  Company  has  'fled 
statements  to  indicate  that  it  is  enga-red 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  as  the  Hedges,  Cuck  Co., 
and  at  Redding,  Calif.,  as  the  Redding 
Wholesale  Grocery. 
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AFTER  THE  SPECULATORS  AND  HOARDERS 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspovdent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


T  is  interesting  to  read  by  special  correspondent 

“Illinois”  in  Issue  of  June  1st,  that  “During  the  past 

two  days  the  talk  about  the  market  has  switched 
from  OPA  regulations  to  the  proposed  limitations  of 
all  inventories  in  retailer’s  as  well  as  wholesaler’s 
stores  and  warehouses.  That  this  might  be  followed 
by  rationing  is  a  logical  sequence.  Then,  too,  just  what 
limitations  will  be  expected?  The  War  Board  uses  the 
words  ‘practical  working  minimum.’  It  was  indicated, 
however,  in  the  announcement  that  forthcoming  regu¬ 
lations  will  specifically  curb  inventories  of  all  types  of 
merchandise  and  that  means  even  the  popular  canned 
food  items  like  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  etc., 
and  will  apply  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  retail  grocer, 
chain,  co-operatives  and  all  forms  of  distribution.” 

It  all  adds  up  when  soberly  considered  but  no  one 
can  be  blamed  for  not  realizing  at  first  the  decisions 
we  must  make  as  soon  as  the  regulation  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  if  it  does.  We  are  still  groggy  from  our  attempts 
to  set  our  prices  for  deliveries  as  foods  come  from  the 
production  lines.  Years  and  years  ago  we  seemed  to 
have  problems  enough  but  now  one  piles  on  top  of  an¬ 
other. 

As  was  intimated  recently  in  these  articles,  as  time 
passes  we  may  find  our  stock  pile  in  some  fruits  and 
vegetables  larger  than  we  anticipated,  as  we  may  wit¬ 
ness  at  present  in  stocks  of  red  sour  pitted  cold  pack 
cherries.  Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  fact 
that  all  commodities  may  be  sold  at  prices  higher  or 
lower  under  set  ceilings  and  as  temporary  surpluses 
develop  many  will  be  tempted  to  unload  at  price  reces¬ 
sions.  Let’s  not  be  too  hasty  in  adopting  such  practices. 
All  indications  are  that  while  the  people  of  this  nation 
will  not  be  apt  to  go  hungry  for  long,  we  may  not  have 
all  we  would  like  to  have  of  all  foodstuffs  when  we 
would  enjoy  them  the  most.  Factory  payrolls  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  will  the  number  of  workers.  More 
an  ’  more  folks  will  have  more  money  with  which  to 
buy  things,  foods,  clothing,  war  bonds  or  what  have 
yc  .  Any  momentary  larger  than  usual  stocks  you 
ma'/  have  on  hand  after  the  Government  has  taken  its 
sh  -e  over  any  given  period  will  be  good  property. 
B(  ler  think  twice  before  you  unload  hastily. 

iS  you  know,  many  customers  are  placing  in  buyers 
ha  ds  “Prospective  Needs”  Contracts  ( ?)  and  by  so 
do  g  have  the  only  possible  nearly  accurate  estimate 
of  \'hat  they  may  be  able  to  supply  or  should  plan  on 
su  .ilying  as  far  as  possible  to  regular  customers.  In 
m  -  ing  up  such  estimates  the  average  buyer  does  so 
wi  :  two  thoughts  in  mind.  He  is  helping  the  canner 
in  tough  spot  and  he  hopes  he  is  also  doing  all  he  can 
to  isure  supplies  of  known  goods  when  wanted.  Care- 
fu  ittention  to  the  execution  of  these  provisional  con- 
tr,  ts  by  all  issuing  them  will  do  a  lot  toward  retaining 
cu  omer  good  will  which  we  will  all  need  some  day 


as  we  never  needed  it  before.  Let’s  issue  these  to  all 
our  customers'  wherever  we  have  not  done  so  and  then 
let’s  be  especially  careful  in  living  up  to  them  just  as 
nearly  as  we  can. 

In  view  of  “Illinois”  comments,  however,  in  further 
view  of  a  possibility  of  later  rationing,  let’s  go  over 
each  of  these  contracts  after  it  has  reached  our  offices 
and  determine  just  how  far  it  has  gone  in  asking  for 
the  possible  or  the  impossible.  Let’s  not  believe  too 
implicitly  that  all  that  is  asked  for  is  needed  or  even 
wanted.  In  other  words,  let  your  good  judgment  as 
always,  rule  your  final  actions.  Should  rationing  come, 
the  distributor  of  much  larger  than  usual  amounts  of 
your  goods  on  hand  would  be  in  for  some  unfavorable 
publicity  to  say  the  least.  Some  of  this  would  come 
back  to  the  thresholds  of  your  plant  or  the  files  in  your 
office. 

In  every  case  where  anticipated  needs  of  buyers  are 
under  consideration,  examine  all  angles  of  the  requests 
to  buy.  Does  the  dealer  have  a  voluntary  merchandis¬ 
ing  group  of  stores  that  will  put  needed  pressure 
behind  the  movement  of  large  blocks  of  stock  when 
such  stocks  are  a  temporary  glut  in  the  market?  Does 
the  dealer  have  a  force  of  merchandising  salesmen  who 
will  help  move  unwieldy  stocks  in  a  hurry  or  is  the 
customer  a  cash  and  carry  house  ?  Or  is  the  one  asking 
for  a  seemingly  large  amount  of  goods  a  well  financed 
individual  who  is  accustomed  to  take  long  chances  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  his  trade?  Right  here  you  would 
almost  expect  to  point  out  a  gambler  who  buys  for  a 
rising  market,  but  that’s  out  as  you  know.  The  only 
gamble  a  buyer  will  take  now  is  that  of  having  sup¬ 
plies*  when  his  less  fortunate  neighbor  has  none.  But 
restricted  inventories  when  applied  will  also  cut  that 
out.  In  finally  deciding  your  allocation  of  available 
supplies  as  long  as  you  are  acting  as  free  agent,  there 
is  one  type  of  buyer  to  whom  I  would  look  for  support 
of  any  unusual  or  my  usual  sales  program.  If  any 
preference  can  be  given  any  class  of  buyers,  let  your 
selection  be  that  of  the  voluntary  co-operative  group 
with  a  number  of  merchandising  members.  If  such 
customers  of  yours  are  honestly  attempting  to  give  ser¬ 
vice  to  principals  paying  for  it,  you  can  not  do  better 
at  present  than  by  giving  them  all  the  support  you  can. 
In  the  main  they  are  carrying  on  even  though  under 
difficulties.  Few  if  any  have  “folded”  as  yet.  Do  not 
forget  that  retail  dealers  in  foods  are  having  their 
difficulties  too,  with  “price  ceilings,”  posting  of  lists, 
inventories  and  so  on.  Not  all  members  are  as  well 
informed  as  we  are  in  our  offices  and  with  our  more 
or  less  elaborate  organizations.  Many  of  them  look 
outside  of  their  business  for  help  in  meeting  necessary 
orders  and  impositions. 

OPA  has  clarified  the  giving  of  allowances  for  mer¬ 
chandising  effort  if  really  expended  and  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  by  granting  them. 
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In  the  case  of  voluntary  co-operative  advertising* 
groups,  it  may  come  about  that  the  sponsor  and  the 
membership  together  will  act  to  move  known,  wanted 
canned  vegetables  at  much  lower  markups  than  usual 
in  order  that  consumers  may  be  supplied  with  known 
merchandise  and  yours  may  be  in  that  class.  If  this 
happens,  the  support  of  such  groups  will  prove  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value.  In  event  of  gluts  and  they  may 
come,  concentrated  sales  support  will  provide  orderly 
movement  of  stocks  without  piling  up  in  wholesalers’ 
warehouses.  If  sales  helps  are  to  be  provided,  let  them 
be  simple  but  arranged  to  show  nutritive  values  in 
your  products.  Sales  support  at  retail  is  about  out  of 
the  question  now  as  far  as  young,  hard  hitting  sales¬ 
men  are  concerned  but  if  any  is  available,  it  may  well 
be  employed  in  keeping  members  of  voluntary  groups 
of  food  dealers  interested  in  displaying  your  line. 

Editorial  comment  in  issue  of  June  8th  points  out 
that  “Better  Profits”  may  have  been  taken  as  selling 
the  canners  of  the  country  short  on  production  efforts. 
That  was  never  my  intention,  I  only  wished  to  have 
them  throw  out  a  line  to  windward  so  that  they  might 
not  be  wrongly  judged  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
should  Mother  Nature  fail  to  smile  on  their  efforts. 
Thank  our  lucky  stars,  so  far  she  has  been  behind  us 
100  per  cent.  If  the  unexpected  should  happen,  how¬ 
ever,  should  we  find  ourselves  in  1942  or  at  any  time 
in  the  future  with  goods  to  sell,  and  I  mean  sell  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  we  can  not  blame  her  for  our 
failure  to  lay  plans  now  for  what  will  be  necessary  to 
execute  some  day. 

Decide  now  not  to  over  stock  any  distributor,  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail.  Reduction  of  inventories  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  near  future.  Rationing  may  come  before 
we  expect  it.  Overstocks  in  hands  of  any  dealer  would 
only  prove  a  burden,  not  an  asset.  In  every  case,  know 
without  question  those  dealers  on  whom  you  may  de¬ 
pend  for  a  maximum  of  merchandising  support.  Large 
manufacturers  are  planning  now  on  post-war  expan¬ 
sion  and  merchandising.  Even  to  the  extent  of  hiring 
store  managers  they  know  will  have  to  be  trained  and 
carried  at  a  loss  until  after  the  war  has  ended.  You 
can  do  no  less  without  failing  in  your  full  duty  to  you?:- 
self  and  organization. 

Give  every  consideration  to  acquiring  more  support 
from  voluntary  co-operative  groups  of  food  markets. 
Weed  out  from  your  present  list  of  customers  amoi^g 
them  those  who  deliver  the  least  support  at  present, 
irrespective  of  the  reason  no  matter  how  good  it  m  y 
seem  to  them.  In  the  opinion  of  a  group  featuring  a 
private  label  their  business  salvation  lies  in  continuing 
this  support  but  unless  you  are  morally  certain  of  sun- 
plying  their  wants  in  this  connection,  give  your  bt  t 
support  to  some  dealer  who  will  go  all  the  way  in  su  n- 
porting  your  factory  label.  Incidentally,  this  may  e 
your  golden  opportunity  for  introducing  your  facte  y 
labels  where  they  have  not  been  well  received  befo)  3. 
The  pressure  of  events  today  is  greater  than  you  ha  e 
ever  experienced  before,  but  you  must  remember  th  d 
the  correctness  of  the  analysis  of  your  merchandisii-g 
problems  today  in  connection  with  post-war  sellii  g 
will  determine  your  future  sales  and  profits. 


HELP  PROVIDE  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  ESSEHTIALS  FOR  VICTORY 


First,  the  government's  war  requirements  must  be  supplied; 
second,  the  needs  of  the  caiming  industry  to  produce  a  big 
share  of  the  food  needed  for  fighting  men  and  those  at  home 
must  be  met.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make  deliveries  this  year 
on  some  machinery  ordered  now;  but  many  canners  are  antici¬ 
pating  1943  needs  by  checking  machinery  requirements  now 
and  ordering  for  delivery  early  next  year.  Will  you  do  this, 
too,  to  help  Victory  Production? 


4^  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

This  exceptionally  versa¬ 
tile  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  ever  devised. 
Adjustable  for  various 
size  cans,  and  feeds  them 
continuously,  automatical¬ 
ly,  accurately.  Provides 
large  capacity  in  small 
floor  space.  Automatic 
attachments  if  desired. 


SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

Speeds  up  and  improves 
juicing,  by  utilizing  non¬ 
aerating  revolving  screw 
principle.  Capacity.  400 
to  500  bushels  per  hour; 
output  30  to  40  gal.  juice 
per  minute.  Density  of 
juice  under  control  at  all 
times.  Equally  efficient 
on  whole,  cold,  or  scald¬ 
ed  tomatoes,  or  the  pre¬ 
heated,  broken  down  and 
crushed. 


^  MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE 
Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 


^  (StMTOQiNi-Sirilt  Division) 
HOOPiSTON,  lUiNOIS 


if  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

^  Please  send: 


C-761-T 


Full  Details  Re; 


Q  Your  General  Catalog 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Understand  the  Recent  Ruling,  Amendment 
No.  1  to  152 — ^The  Cause  For  It — It  Applies 
to  ’42  Packs — Labor  Worrying  All  Canners 
— Get  Local  Help. 

GET  this!  —  The  recent  ruling 
covering  canned  tomatoes  and 
canned  peas  pertains  solely  and 
exclusively  to  Government  buying ; 
it  does  not  apply  to  general  com¬ 
mercial  selling  of  these  two  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  particular  it  does  not 
apply  to  other  canned  products. 

Actually  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  Government  position,  since  Mr. 
Hamilton  told  the  Tri-State  Pack¬ 
ers  Convention,  in  Baltimore,  that 
the  Army  in  particular  (and  now 
all  Governmental  departments  buy 
under  the  term  “Army”)  would 
not  be  restricted  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
floor  prices,  but  that  they  would 
have  their  specially  appointed  buy¬ 
ers  “negotiate”  all  contracts  di¬ 
rectly  with  each  canner  from  whom 
they  try  to  buy,  arranging  the 
price,  we  presume,  upon  the  can- 
ner’s  costs.  And  don’t  be  mislead 
by  the  wallers  and  the  objection- 
ists,  that  these  buyers  are  theorists 
with  no  actual  experience,  as  the 
saboteurs  charge  about  all  Govern¬ 
ment  employes.  They  know  their 
canned  foods,  we  assure  you.  If  you 
ai  e  old,  and  harken  back  to  the  last 
war  when  “Second  Louis”  tried  to 
tel!  you  what  your  costs  were,  and 
ba  -ed  prices  upon  such  findings, 
fo’  get  it.  Those  2nd  Lieutenants 
w«  'e  constantly  changed  and  had 
nc  opportunity  to  learn  this  busi- 
n(  s.  But  these  buyers  have  been 
es  icially  trained;  have  at  their 
di  oosal  a  mass  of  data  and  detail 
tb  i  covers  every  item  in  every 
se  ion  of  the  country.  They  knoiv. 

his  whole  question  came  up  be- 
ca  se  the  Army  (see  above)  wants 
tb  better  qualities,  and  in  the 
la  er  size  cans  (to  save  tin),  and 
tb  e  seemed  to  be  a  very  concerted 
eb  j’t  on  the  part  of  canners  to 
pa  >:  “C”  grades  in  smaller  cans. 
Vt  must  pass  that  without  com- 
m  it,  though  comment  in  blister- 
in<  language  ought  to  be  made. 


But  it  was  certainly  never  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  pay 
any  old  price  demanded.  We  have 
been  told  that  one  such  Army 
buyer  had  offered  a  canner  less 
than  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  support  price 
(a  better  term  than  price-floor)  for 
spot  tomatoes,  apparently,  and  the 
canner  wondered  if  he  had  to  take 
the  buyer’s  offer.  Understand  this 
was  an  Army  buyer,  above  referred 
to.  We  do  not  think  any  canner  is 
compelled  to  sell  spot,  1941  packed, 
goods  at  this  time  at  these  support 
prices.  These  prices  refer  to  1942 
packings,  and  were  made  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  acreages  and 
packing  in  1942.  Present  spots 
come  under  the  March  ceilings,  and 
the  canner  can  sell  at  his  highest 
price  of  March,  1942,  to  the  Army 
or  to  any  commercial  buyers. 
Stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  have 
been  so  cleaned  out  that  the  Army 
may  be  forced  to  buy  canned  toma¬ 
toes  of  any  kind,  but  the  question 
of  quality  may  have  been  the  gov¬ 
erning  factor  in  this  case.  We  do 
not  say  it  was ;  we  merely  point  the 
condition.  Just  between  ourselves, 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  justify 
a  price  of  95c  per  dozen,  on  stand¬ 
ard  (C)  grade  2s,  tomatoes  1941 
packing,  based  upon  cost  plus  a  fair 
profit,  eh  ? 

MARKET — We  are  so  pressed  for 
space  to  give  you  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  notices  possible,  that  won’t 
you  kindly  turn  to  the  market  re¬ 
ports —  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco — for  details  of  conditions 
and  prices? 

LABOR  —  This  matter  of  getting 
sufficient  help  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  factories,  has  become  almost  a 
nightmare  with  most  canners.  It 
is  bad,  but  not  impossible.  Many  a 
lady  or  gentleman  “who  never 
worked  before”  may  be  glad  to  get 
blisters  on  her  or  his  hands,  when 
she  or  he  realizes  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  harvesting  and  canning  of  the 
food  crops  is  fully  as  important  as 
the  production  of  arms,  planes  or 
ships,  as  war  ejfort.  Without  food 
everything  else  stops,  and  if  we  do 
not  produce  and  save  foods  this 


season  we  can  be  in  dire  need  right 
here  in  this  country,  and  our  fight¬ 
ing  boys  hampered.  Don’t  be 
blinded  by  that  statement  that 
there  is  plenty  of  food  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  that  does  not  mean  that  that 
food  is  now  resting  in  warehouses, 
ready  for  use.  It  means  we  have 
good  surpluses  of  some  grains,  but 
all  other  food  crops  must  be  grown 
and  harvested — and  if  you  expect 
to  live  in  your  accustomed  manner, 
with  a  wide  variety  on  your  table, 
you  better  help  as  directed.  We 
can  lose  this  war,  and  nothing  will 
help  so  much  as  lack  of  food. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  unemployed  figures  have  fallen 
below  2  million.  Never  in  the  past 
was  it  below  5  million,  sick  and 
handicapped  but  mostly  bums.  And 
in  face  of  the  greatest  employment 
of  women  1  In  this  Tri-State  region 
they  have  tried  to  move  negro  help 
to  the  farms  and  canneries;  but 
they  won’t  leave  their  present  em¬ 
ployment,  even  where  the  wage  re¬ 
turn  is  promising,  because  come 
rains  and  bad  weather  they  lose 
days;  whereas  under  present  em¬ 
ployment,  they  go  right  along. 
You’ve  got  a  job,  canners! 

It  has  just  been  announced: 
“Migratory  farm  workers,  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  harvest  activities  in  many 
sections  of  the  East  coast  gasoline 
rationed  area,  may  obtain  whatever 
supply  of  gasoline  they  need  to 
travel  from  job  to  job,”  the  OPA 
declared  June  17th. 

CROPS  —  The  Eastern  Shore  lost 
most  of  its  pea  crop  because  of 
drought;  Wisconsin  and  much  of 
the  Central  West  are  losing  some 
of  their  pea  crop,  and  being  forced 
to  abandon  some  intended  corn  and 
other  crop  acreages  because  of  too 
much  rain,  cold,  etc.  Packs  so  far 
made  on  the  Coast  have  fallen 
short.  Old  Dame  Nature  still  rules. 

Meantime  we  all  wait  upon 
canned  fruit  price  ceilings,  which 
were  to  have  followed  the  canned 
vegetable  ceiling  announcements  in 
a  week  or  two.  A  la  Walter  Win- 
chell:  don’t  be  surprised  if  some¬ 
thing  drastic  is  announced  because 
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of  sky-high  growers’  demand 
prices.  The  mountain  is  laboring. 

NOT  BUYING? — If  the  buyers  are 
not  buying  canned  foods,  what  be¬ 
came  of  “the  largest  packs  on  rec¬ 
ord,”  where  six  weeks  ago  there 
were  about  4  million  cases  of  spot 
tomatoes  and  now  they  are  all 
gone;  corn  and  peas,  fruits  and 
whatnot  likewise.  It  now  develops 
that  the  raising  of  the  ceiling  on 
citrus  products  was  because  they 
were  about  all  sold  up  to  that  time. 
’Tis  said  they  are  all  gone  now. 
Never  was  the  spot  canned  foods 
market  so  thoroughly  cleaned  up, 
not  even  in  the  last  war,  and  not  on 
one  item  but  on  all. 

Well,  you  have  a  mass  of  notices 
and  reports  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
including  the  finish  of  an  excellent 
article  on  peach  canning,  an  item 
which  farsighted  canners  would  do 
well  to  consider,  since  shipping  em¬ 
bargoes  open  many  nearby  markets 
for  canned  peaches  heretofore 
closed.  But  pack  ’em  nice,  and 
tasty,  and  never  mind  the  razor¬ 
like  edges  to  the  halves,  which 
short  sighted  buyers  used  to  insist 
upon.  A  raggedy-Ann  peach,  filled 
with  delicious  real  peach  flavor  will 
outsell  all  the  “picture”  but  largely 
tasteless  peaches  (because  unripe) 
ever  packed.  Appearance  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  flavor  more  so. 

And  now  they  threaten  to  raise 
the  mailing  costs  on  us  publishers ! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

More  Market  Activity — More  Prices  Coming 
Out — Buying  Tomatoes  and  Peas — Aspara¬ 
gus  Prices  Waiting  Governmental  Demands 
— Some  Prices — Canning  Activity  Increase 

— Spinach  Prices  Nominal — Fish  Prices 
Heard — Fruits  Waiting. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  19,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — While  it  may  be 
premature  to  say  that  the  long 
deadlock  following  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  overall  ceiling  regulations 
has  been  at  last  broken,  the  market 
this  week  was  showing  more  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  sales  representatives 
were  showing  more  optimism. 
More  prices  on  new  packs  are  com¬ 
ing  through  and  while  it  is  stressed 
that  canners  will  not  be  in  position 


to  handle  much  trade  business  until 
quantities  requisitioned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  set  aside,  more 
postings  are  coming  through  and 
some  bookings  are  being  made. 
The  situation  is  none  too  hearten¬ 
ing  for  the  brokers,  who  And  their 
sales  sharply  limited  by  principals 
in  many  cases  and  hence  are  not  in 
position  to  realize  on  all  of  the 
business  which  they  are  in  position 
to  book. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are 
interested  in  getting  some  coverage 
on  their  private  label  lines  for  the 
coming  season,  and  are  ready  to 
place  actual  business  where  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  packers  of  a  given 
item  have  come  out  with  prices  to 
“make”  a  market.  The  price  ceil¬ 
ing  situation  is  still  a  factor  with 
many  distributors,  however,  and 
concern  is  also  coming  to  the  fore 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  inventory 
control  program  w'hich  the  War 
Production  Board  may  initiate. 
Some  fears  are  expressed  that  this 
new  program,  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  may  take  full  cognizance 
of  some  of  the  operating  conditions 
peculiar  to  food  wholesaling,  as 
was  the  case  in  formulation  of 
ODT  trucking  regulations. 

TOMATOES — A  little  fill-in  buying 
of  southern  standards  is  reported 
locally,  with  canners  quoting  the 
market  at  a  range  of  $1.00  to  $1.05 
per  dozen,  at  canneries.  With 
packers  quoting  futures  at  971/2 
cents  to  $1.00,  however,  distribu¬ 
tors  are  not  taking  on  more  toma¬ 
toes  than  are  needed  for  immedi¬ 
ate  distribution.  The  market  in 
the  Midwest  continues  above  a 
parity  with  the  eastern  price,  and 
this  may  divert  some  Midwest  buy¬ 
ing  to  the  Tri-States  later  on  in  the 
season.  Interest  in  California  to¬ 
matoes  is  limited  mostly  to  the 
Italian-style  pack. 

PEAS — There  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  booked  on  new 
pack  northwest  peas  on  grades  and 
sizes  which  may  be  profitably 
handled  under  distributors’  indi¬ 
vidual  ceilings,  but  confirmations, 
it  is  understood,  have  not  come 
through  as  generally  as  had  been 
looked  for.  Sweets,  in  No.  2  tins, 
average  about  $1,471/4  cents  for 
fancy  1  sieve,  $1.39  for  fancy  2 


sieve,  $1.29  for  fancy  3  sieve,  $1.25 
for  fancy  4  sieve,  and  $1.15  for 
fancy  5  sieve.  Canners  are  allow¬ 
ing  241/4  cents  freight,  with  prices 
f.o.b.  cannery.  There  has  been 
relatively  little  interest  in  new 
pack  southern  peas  thus  far,  the 
base  price  of  $1,121/0  for  standard 
4-sieve  Alaskas  being  out  of  line 
with  permissible  ceilings  of  many 
jobbers.  Midwestern  packers  have 
been  quoting  about  $1.10  on  stan¬ 
dard  4  Alaskas.  Many  Midwestern 
canners,  however,  are  holding  off 
on  prices,  and  are  concentrating 
their  attention  on  making  a  pack. 

ASPARAGUS — Eastern  canners  are 
very  coy  with  respect  to  naming 
prices  on  new  pack  asparagus,  and 
are  not  making  general  offerings 
until  they  know  what  stocks  they 
will  have  remaining  for  allocation 
to  their  civilian  trade  after  taking 
care  of  government  needs.  One 
prominent  New  Jersey  packer  this 
week  informed  his  trade  that  his 
prices  on  all-green  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  No.  2  mammoth,  $3.17 ;  No.  2 
large,  $3.07 ;  No.  2  medium,  $2.97 ; 
No.  2  small,  $2.87 ;  No.  10,  tips,  un¬ 
graded,  $12.00.  All  green  ungraded 
2s  are  listed  by  this  seller  at  $2.80, 
and  the  same  price  is  quoted  on  2s 
natural,  while  cut  spears  in  2s  are 
posted  at  $2.42V2-  On  cuts,  with 
tips  removed,  $1.50  is  quoted  on  2s 
and  $6,671/2  on  10s,  all  prices  f.o.b. 
cannery,  less  3  per  cent  if  shipped 
or  paid  for  on  or  before  July  1, 
1942.  In  view  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  situation  and  ceiling  limita¬ 
tions,  it  is  expected  that  many 
eastern  jobbers  will  round  out  their 
stocks  with  eastern  asparagus 
wherever  possible  this  year,  in 
place  of  west  coast  goods,  due  to 
the  high  prices  named  on  Cah'- 
fornia  pack  this  year,  which  range 
up  to  $3.25  for  No.  2  mammoth. 

BEANS — Large-scale  packing  ^  i 
the  Tri-States  is  about  due,  and  the 
trade  is  looking  for  about  a  $1.10 
market  on  standard  green  cut 
beans.  Northwestern  packers  ha'  e 
quoted  tentative  prices  on  nt-.v 
pack  Blue  Lakes,  with  standard  2s 
at  $1.11  and  10s  at  $5.36,  f.o.b. 
canneries.  No  full  range  of  pricus 
have  come  from  the  northwest  .s 
yet,  the  few  quotations  heard  he  e 
thus  far  being  largely  in  the 
nature  of  trial  balloons. 
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SPINACH — With  the  market 
closely  sold  up,  spinach  quotations 
are  more  or  less  nominal.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  in  the  market  in  a 
limited  way. 

SARDINES  —  The  trade  learned 
this  week  that  Maine  canners  may 
soon  have  some  sardines  to  offer 
the  civilian  trade,  but  nothing  has 
been  heard  as  yet  as  to  what  can¬ 
ners’  price  views  may  be  when 
these  goods  become  available.  Thus 
far,  production  has  gone  almost 
entirely  to  the  government. 

SALMON — Prices  remain  nominal 
in  the  salmon  market,  with  trading 
virtually  at  a  standstill  at  resale. 
New  pack,  of  course,  is  being 
“frozen”  until  government  needs 
are  announced  and  met.  In  the 
meantime,  increasing  military 
operations  off  the  Aleutians  have 
led  to  some  speculation  among  dis¬ 
tributors  regarding  the  possibility 
of  making  any  kind  of  a  pack  in 
Alaska  during  the  1942  season. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH  —  Limited 
offerings  of  tuna  are  coming 
through  from  the  coast,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  standard  lightmeat  being 
quoted  at  $27  for  Is  and  $13.50  for 
halves,  f.o.b.  coast.  New  pack 
fancy  Canadian  lobster  has  been 
meeting  with  a  good  call  here,  with 
Is  listed  at  $8.00  and  halves  at 
$4.00.  Trading  in  shrimp  has  con¬ 
tinued  routine,  with  the  market  un¬ 
changed  at  canners’  March  ceilings. 

CITRUS  —  Offerings  of  Florida 
joice  and  segments  are  being  made 
more  freely,  but  the  trade  is  not 
b’ lying  heavily  as  yet.  Jobbers 
c::tering  to  the  institutional  trade 
?  3  concerned  over  reports  that 
Government  agencies  this  week 
b  ve  taken  considerable  quantities 
0  No.  10  grapefruit  juice,  leaving 
1  atively  light  stocks  in  canners’ 
b  nds.  Stocks  of  46-ounce  juice 
a  2  also  reported  well  sold  up,  with 
t  bulk  of  canners’  current  offer- 
i  ■‘s  being  in  2s.  Grapefruit  juice 
h  ds  unchanged  at  90  cents  for 
V  -weetened  and  92i/o  cents  for 
p  3etened,  with  blended  juices  at 
$  00  and  $1.02i/2»  f-o.b.  Tampa. 

‘CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  trade  is 
p  1  waiting  definite  information 
c-  new  pack  prices,  and  trading  in 


the  limited  stocks  of  carryover 
fruits  still  held  by  packers  has  con¬ 
tinued  light.  A  little  interest  in 
standard  cling  peaches  is  reported, 
but  pears  and  apricots,  which  are 
also  offered  in  a  limited  way,  are 
rather  quiet.  The  trade  here  is 
waiting  for  some  definite  reaction 
to  the  reported  drive  by  California 
packers  for  exemption  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  GMPR, 
following  similar  action  in  the  case 
of  canned  citrus  fruits. 

PERCY  ISEMAN  DIES — The  trade 
here  was  saddened  this  week  by  the 
death  of  Percy  Iseman,  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  well 
known  in  canned  foods  circles 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Ise¬ 
man,  who  was  52,  died  suddenly 
following  a  heart  attack.  Seeman 
Bros,  business  remained  closed  on 
Tuesday,  June  16,  for  the  funeral 
services. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Buy  Bonds  But  Do  More — Some  Prices  Are 
Coming  Out — “Open  Minds”  Coming  Back 
Into  Use — Local  Asparagus  Pack  Disappoint¬ 
ing  —  Crop  Weather  Unfavorable  —  Staple 
Spot  Vegetables  Cleaning  Up  —  Citrus 
Cleaning  Up — The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  June  19,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY! — Every¬ 
one  knows  that  the  U.  S.  A.  is  at 
war  and  that  our  country  must 
come  out  of  this  war  stronger  than 
when  she  went  into  it.  Stronger, 
not  only  physically,  but  more  than 
that  in  mind  and  desire  to  right  the 
wrongs  within  herself  and  within 
the  world.  Be  sure  and  do  your 
part.  It  is  not  enough  to  buy  bonds 
and  stamps,  it  is  part  of  your  daily 
task  to  spread  true  Americanism. 
Be  sure  you  do  it. 

NARGUS — Did  you  read  the  reso¬ 
lutions  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  United  States 
passed  at  their  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week?  Some  say  the  par¬ 
ticular  resolution  that  was  given 
quite  a  great  deal  of  publicity  not 
only  in  the  daily  newspapers  but  in 
the  trade  press,  the  one  that  at¬ 
tacked  Leon  Henderson  and  his 


price  ceilings,  was — the  result  of 
the  sub-rosa  talk  that  went  the 
rounds  (see  this  column  last  week 
under  the  caption  of  NARGUS)  of 
the  big  grocery  chains,  streamlin¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  War 
Board  and  the  OPA  and  forcing 
independent  business  men  to  seek 
redress  in  some  form. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Confusion 
prevailed  the  first  few  days  of  the 
week  over  the  order  M-86  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Purchases.  At  first, 
many  thought  the  price  ceilings  on 
peas  and  tomatoes  had  been  re¬ 
moved  entirely.  The  order  referred 
to,  however,  applied  only  to  the 
purchases  by  the  War  Department. 
Price  ceilings  still  rule  and  still  pre¬ 
vail  for  all  civilian  distribution. 

The  general  market  has  awaited 
with  keenness  new  crop  develop¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  crystallize.  New  pack  peas 
have  been  quoted  sparingly.  The 
Ozarks  are  booking  freely  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  at  $1  fac¬ 
tory,  while  fancy  Frenched  green 
beans  are  quoted  from  the  East  at 
$1.20  to  $1.25  on  No.  2  tin,  and 
$5.75  to  $6  on  No.  10  tins. 

There  is  still  some  confusion  as 
to  just  how  canners  will  establish 
differentials  between  grades,  espe¬ 
cially  on  peas,  but  as  one  prominent 
factor  remarked  last  week,  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and 
the  approach  to  all  these  problems 
should  be  with  an  open  mind. 

ASPARAGUS — Ceiling  prices  have 
been  announced  by  a  couple  of 
California  prominent  canners  but 
business  has  not  yet  resulted,  as 
in  many  instances  these  ceilings 
are  higher  when  freight  is  added 
than  the  distributor’s  ceilings. 
Prices  have  also  been  quoted  spar¬ 
ingly  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Confusion  still  rules  in  the  aspara¬ 
gus  picture. 

The  crop  and  pack  in  Illinois  and 
surrounding  States,  has  been  dis¬ 
appointing  to  date  both  as  regards 
quantity  as  well  as  quality. 

PEAS — This  year  of  all  years,  a 
large  pea  pack  was  desired.  As 
everyone  in  the  industry  knows, 
increased  acreage  was  planted  with 
that  objective.  Nature  seems  to 
have  decreed  otherwise.  Reports 
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from  various  sections  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  as  well  as  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  1942 
total  pack  of  peas  throughout  this 
section  will  not  be  as  large  as  1941, 
even  with  the  increased  acreage 
that  was  planted. 

Too  much  rain,  too  much  contin¬ 
ued  hard  rains,  has  taken  its  toll. 
Ideal  weather  from  now  on  might 
relieve  the  situation  somewhat  but 
from  the  present  point  of  view, 
prospects  are  not  favorable. 

Most  pea  canners  continue  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market.  Some  few 
sales  are  being  made  basis — No.  2 
tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas,  $1.10 
factory;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  4  Alaskas,  $1.15  factory;  No. 

2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas, 
$1,171/2  factory;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  $1,271/2 
factory. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  is  un¬ 
changed.  No  one  has  quoted  future 
prices  as  yet.  Spots  are  cleaning 
up  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  for  No.  2  tin 
standards  and  $1.35  to  $1.45  for 
No.  21/2  standards.  A  sale  of  No.  10 
tin  extra  standard  tomatoes  was 
made  during  the  week  under  review 
at  $5.50  factory. 

CORN  —  No.  2  standard  is  still 
available  in  limited  amounts  at  $1 
factory  with  extra  standard  cream 
style,  both  yellow  and  white,  at 
$1.10.  Some  No.  2  extra  standard 
or  near  fancy  cream  style  country 
gentleman  is  quoted  at  $1.20.  A  few 
second  hand  lots  of  No.  10  tins 
have  been  offered  with  ready  sale. 

GREEN  BEANS — A  continued  de¬ 
mand  rules  and  heavy  sales  are 
being  recorded  at  $1  for  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans,  f.  o.  b. 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
other  Southern  States. 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  canners 
of  fancy  whole  beans  have  not  en¬ 
tered  the  future  market. 

BERRIES  —  Last  year’s  pack  of 
blueberries  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  recent  years.  The  1940  pack,  on 
which  the  present  year’s  pack  will 
be  based,  was  only  about  half  of 
that  of  1941.  The  Government  has 
stated  it  will  take  75  per  cent  of 
this  year’s  pack  and  thats  going  to 
leave  very  few  blueberries  for  the 
regular  trade,  some  estimating  not 
to  exceed  80,000  cases. 


Spots  are  cleaning  up  rapidly  as 
buyers  realize  it  will  just  be  a  case 
of — having  stock  in  hand.  Chances 
are  new  pack  blueberries  will  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Ceilings 
will  prevent  a  runaway  market. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  —  Heavy  purchas¬ 
ing  by  the  Government  and  other 
large  interests  has  practically 
cleaned  up  the  market  in  Florida 
as  well  as  Texas.  The  last  sales  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  district 
were  —  No.  2  fancy  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  75c ;  N@.  404  fancy 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  $1.75. 
Florida  canners  in  the  main  are — 
sold  out.  No.  2  fancy  segments  are 
hard  to  get  at  $1.25. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — There  is 
little  new  to  report  on  peaches,  ap¬ 
ricots,  cherries,  salad,  and  cocktail. 
Buying  is  scant,  and  offerings  even 
more  so.  Price  discussions  over  the 
coming  packs  are  one  of  the  indoor 
sports  these  days. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER —  (See  previ¬ 
ous  issues.)  “Obviously  commission 
or  brokerage  is  not  the  entire 
amount  charged  to  selling.  The 
principal  may  visit  his  brokers,  and 
with  them  the  buying  trade.  His 
expenses  go  into  sales  cost,  along 
with  the  cost  of  postage,  telegrams, 
long  distance  telephone  and  similar 
items  necessary  in  concluding  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale. 
But  these  items  of  expense  exist 
whether  the  principal  is  selling 
through  food  brokers  or  by  his  own 
sales  force. 

Against  this  set  the  expense  of 
the  directly  employed  traveling 
sales  force.  These  men  must  travel 
from  town  to  town  in  order  to  call 
on  the  grocery  buyers.  That  means 
transportation  and  hotel  expense. 
It  means  the  expense  of  telegrams 
and  long  distance  phone  calls  re¬ 
porting  business,  or  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  charges  for  stenogra¬ 
phers’  service  enroute.  Some  sales¬ 
men  are  given  some  latitude  in 
expenditures  for  the  entertainment 
of  customers.  All  salesmen  must  be 
paid  salaries,  and  good  salesmen 
earn  substantial  salaries.  These 
expenses  go  on,  adding  to  the  over¬ 
head,  in  the  column  of  sales  ex¬ 
pense,  whether  the  salesman  is 
making  any  sales  or  none.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Crop  Prospects  —  The  Acreages  —  Spinach 
Pack  Total  Unannounced,  As  Also  Prices — 
Some  Canners  Are  All  Sold  Up — No  Hurry 
About  Asparagus  Prices  —  Cherry  Canning 
Begins,  With  Labor  Shortage  and  Higher 
Prices  For  Fruit — U.S.D.A.  Urging  Tomato 

Canners  To  Certify — Labor  Troubles. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  19,  1942. 

CROPS — The  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service,  in 
which  agencies  of  the  State  and 
United  States  Departments  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  are  combined,  has  brought 
out  a  crop  forecast  as  of  June  1 
which  includes  crops  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  canners.  Along  with  this  is 
an  estimate  of  the  1942  bearing 
acreage.  The  report  recites  that 
the  entire  spring,  including  May, 
was  relatively  cool,  which  retarded 
the  maturity  of  early  ripening 
fruits,  but  that  good  yields,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  in  sight.  A  smaller  yield 
of  apples  seems  in  sight  that  was 
at  first  thought  likely,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  crop  will  be  an 
especially  light  one. 

The  apricot  crop  is  estimated  at 
220,000  tons,  with  shipping  to  the 
fresh  fruit  market  under  way. 
Canning  operations  will  be  launch¬ 
ed  shortly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  districts.  The  June  1  forecast 
indicates  a  crop  of  29,000  tons,  of 
which  Royal  Annes  account  for 
12,000  tons. 

The  clingstone  peach  crop  indi¬ 
cates  a  tonnage  of  422,000  tons, 
with  that  of  freestones  placed  at 
235,000  tons,  or  the  largest  crop 
since  1930. 

Pears  have  developed  consider¬ 
able  scab  and  the  forecast  is  for 
190,000  tons  of  Bartletts,  wit’* 
other  varieties  making  up  an  add 
tional  tonnage  of  19,000  tons. 

Plums  promise  a  yield  of  74,00. 
tons,  with  the  fruit  ripening  late  ’ 
than  usual.  Olives  have  produce 
a  heavy  blossom  and  trees  are  i 
good  condition,  but  crop  indica¬ 
tions  at  this  time  are  indefinite. 
Grapes  are  likewise  in  good  shapt, 
but  production  forecasts  will  no. 
be  made  until  July.  The  forecasc 
for  prunes  is  placed  at  166,000 
tons,  or  the  lowest  since  1936. 
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fruit  juice  for  shipment  out  of 
Florida  as  soon  as  shipments  can 
be  arranged.  The  only  item  avail¬ 
able  in  grapefruit  is  the  No.  2  tall 
at  $1.30.  Sweetened  juice  is  quot¬ 
ed  at  95  cents  for  No.  2  tall  and 
$2.20  for  the  47  ounce.  Unsweet¬ 
ened  is  quoted  at  two  and  a  half 
cents  less  on  the  No.  2  tall  and  five 
cents  less  on  47  ounce. 


The  estimated  acreages  for  1942 
£,re :  Apples,  33,200  acres ;  apricots, 
C8,500;  cherries,  12,950;  figs,  34,- 
200;  grapes,  490,800;  grapefruit, 
15,100;  olives,  25,900;  nectarines, 
2,550;  oranges,  235,700;  peaches, 
77,900;  pears,  44,500;  plums,  21,- 
400,  and  prunes,  137,700.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  all  fruits  in  bearing  totals 
1,476,960  acres,  as  against  1,466,- 
087  in  1941. 

SPINACH  —  No  report  has  been 
made  as  yet  of  the  size  of  the  1942 
spring  spinach  pack  and  no  formal 
prices  have  been  named  by  any  of 
the  large  packers  with  featured 
brands.  The  top  prices  of  those 
who  are  quoting  seems  to  be 
$1,171/2  for  No.  2,  $1.45  for  No. 
21/2S,  and  $4.75  for  No.  10s.  Quite 
a  few  packers  say  they  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  entire  pack,  and 
some  have  made  deliveries  in  full. 
That  means  they  have  sold  all  of 
it  to  the  Government. 

ASPARAGUS — The  asparagus  pack 
has  been  piling  up  nicely  of  late 
and  the  output  up  to  June  11 
amounted  to  1,748,551  cases,  of 
which  753,572  cases  were  of  All- 
Green  and  994,979  of  White.  It 
would  seem  that  the  total  pack  for 
the  season  might  easily  reach  2,- 
150,000  cases.  The  few  lists  put 
out  earlier  in  the  season  were 
quickly  withdrawn  and  there  is 
very  little  business  now  passing. 
Some  brokers  who  are  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  market  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  the  opening 
prices  will  be  just  a  shade  above 
la.’t  year’s  maximum  opening  lists. 

(’HERRIES — The  packing  of  cher- 
ri' s  has  been  under  way  for  four 
01  five  days  at  this  writing,  but 
earners  have  no  idea  what  prices 
ca.  be  named.  Growers  have  been 
r(  eiving  up  to  9  cents  a  pound  for 
fi  it,  or  well  above  last  year’s 
price.  Difficulty  is  being  experi- 
er  ed  in  getting  pickers  and  the 


full  crop  will  probably  not  be  har¬ 
vested. 

TOMATOES  —  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  urg¬ 
ing  canners  and  growers  to  sign 
contracts  without  further  delay  for 
the  coming  crop  of  tomatoes.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  the  delay  are  being  band¬ 
ied  about  and  most  of  them  are 
probably  exaggerated.  Growers 
are  said  to  be  holding  out  in  the 
hope  of  getting  prices  higher  than 
the  established  “fair  minimum” 
established  by  the  Department, 
while  canners  are  said  to  be  declin¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  established  mini¬ 
mum,  giving  as  an  excuse  that 
their  cannery  capacity  has  already 
been  contracted  for.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  growers  may 
not  find  a  satisfactory  outlet  for 
their  crops  if  they  delay  arranging 
contracts  at  this  time,  and  canners 
may  also  find  it  unprofitable  if  they 
neglect  to  contract  for  their  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  hinted  that  some 
canners  hope  to  have  attractive 
acreages  classified  as  surplus  mar¬ 
ket  tomatoes  for  which  lower  prices 
are  to  be  paid  than  for  regular  can¬ 
ning  grades.  Sales  of  some  small 
lots  of  spot  No.  21/2S  Standards 
have  been  reported  during  the  week 
at  $1.15,  with  Solid  Pack  of  the 
same  size  at  $1.60.  Maximum 
prices  on  these  seem  to  be  about 
7/2  cents  higher. 

APRICOTS — With  the  apricot  can¬ 
ning  season  just  at  hand,  plans  are 
being  made  for  a  larger  pack  than 
seemed  possible  under  the  original 
tin  conservation  order  of  the  WPB. 
The  permissible  pack  is  now  to  be 
based  on  the  average  for  the  last 
four  years,  instead  of  on  the  pack 
of  1940,  which  was  a  very  light 
one. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  brought 
out  a  new  list  of  spot  prices  on  Del 
Monte  brand  grapefruit  and  grape¬ 


LABOR  —  The  shortage  of  farm 
labor  in  California  has  caused  Gov¬ 
ernor  Culbert  L.  Olson  to  make  an 
appeal  to  Washington  urging  the 
importation  of  thousands  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  work  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  Governor  charges  the 
shortage  to  the  Japanese  evacua¬ 
tion,  the  draft,  the  drain  on  farm 
workers  by  industry  and  on  in¬ 
creased  crop  production.  Already 
a  considerable  acreage  of  sugar 
beets  has  been  ploughed  up,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  labor  to  properly 
weed  and  cultivate  fields.  Part  of 
the  cherry  crop  is  being  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  a  scarcity  of  skilled 
pickers  and  apricot  growers  are 
having  difficulty  in  lining  up  or¬ 
chard  workers.  City  boys  of  six¬ 
teen  years  and  over  are  being  sent 
in  groups  to  fruit  growing  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  in  some  small  towns 
business  men  are  loaning  their 
workers  to  farmers  in  cases  of  dire 
necessity.  But  other  thousands  of 
workers  are  needed.  Men  in  jail 
are  being  released  on  probation  to 
work  in  the  fields. 

FISH  —  Representatives  of  the 
fisheries  departments  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  met  re¬ 
cently  at  Portland,  Ore.,  to  discuss 
a  unified  coastwise  policy  govern¬ 
ing  fishing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  war  effort.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  the  Legislatures  of 
these  States  to  give  their  fisheries 
departments  the  power  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  to  fix  open 
and  closed  seasons  and  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish,  especially  sal- 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


MiE  lUi^xnnEiD*  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'*They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 


Westminster,  Maryland 
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mon,  and  to  enter  into  joint  regu¬ 
lations  with  departments  in  other 
States  to  effectively  carry  out  con¬ 
servation  and  control  measures. 

CEILINGS  —  Grocers  and  others 
who  are  uncertain  as  to  Office  of 
Price  Administration  regulations 
are  having  these  explained  in  detail 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where  a 
model  general  store  has  been  set 
up.  A  flying  squadron  of  more 
than  50  price  experts  from  the 
OPA  has  arrived  here  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  city’s  25,000  retail 
outlets  and  some  of  these  experts 
are  manning  the  model  store,  along 
with  volunteers  from  the  retail 
trade. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Fair  Amounts  of  Shrimp — Canning  All  Pos¬ 
sible — Pack  of  Shrimp  Approaching  Last 
Year's— Crab  Catch  Falls  Off. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  19,  1942. 

PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENT  AND 
PRICES — Principal  landings  were  as 
follows : 

Louisiana — Shrimp  1,442  bar¬ 
rels,  including  779  for  canning. 
Oysters  831  barrels.  Crabs  hard 
410,470  pounds. 

Alabama  —  Shrimp  40  barrels. 
Crabs  hard  57,200  pounds.  Mullet 
23,800  pounds.  Red  snapper  23,000 
pounds. 

Galveston — Shrimp  12  barrels. 
Red  Snapper  58,000  pounds. 

Port  Lavaca — Shrimp  520. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows : 

New  Orleans  area :  Jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small. 

Houma  area :  Large  and  medium. 

Morgan  City:  Jumbo. 

Galveston:  Jumbo,  large  and 
medium. 

During  the  week,  two  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  were  reported  ship¬ 
ped  from  Louisiana  and  four  from 
Texas.  Of  these,  two  were  con¬ 
signed  to  Wisconsin,  two  to  Illinois, 
one  to  California  and  one  to 
Pennsylvania. 

For  the  week  ending  June  6, 
1942,  the  packing  plants  under  the 
Seafood  Inspection  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  canned  7,359  standard  cases  of 
shrimp,  bringing  up  the  total  for 
the  season  to  817,955  standard 
cases.  During  the  same  period  last 


year  the  pack  was  918,762  standard 
cases,  which  was  100,807  more 
cases  canned  last  year  than  this. 
However,  there  have  been  more 
shrimp  canned  in  the  past  flve 
months  than  were  canned  last  year 
during  the  same  period.  In  other 
words,  the  margin  of  difference 
between  the  pack  last  year  and  this 
year’s  pack  five  months  ago  was 
150,000  standard  cases  and  now 
the  difference  between  last  year’s 


The  American  Can  Company  notified 
all  its  Packers  Can  customers  last  week 
of  the  results  of  experimentation  made 
by  its  Research  Department  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  policy  to  save 
tin  by  using  lesser  coats  on  certain  types 
of  food  containers.  This  announcement 
is  timely,  as  it  is  generally  known  that 
WPB  has  been  consulting  with  the  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committees  of  both  the 
canning  industry  and  the  can  industry 
regarding  changes  in  order  M-81  which 
will  make  mandatory  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tute  plate  for  some  products.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  reports  of  these  meetings  have 
given  rise  to  fears  concerning  the  future 
quality  of  packs,  which  are  not  justified. 

Experiments  the  Company  laboratories 
have  been  carrying  on  were  started  two 
years  before  the  first  War  Production 
Order  w'as  issued  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  were  undertaken  to  supply  the 
Company’s  customers,  and  the  industry, 
with  all  practical  knowledge  possible  of 
containers  made  with  reduced  tin  coat¬ 
ing,  in  the  event  of  a  tin  shortage  due 
to  a  w'ar  that  even  then  seemed  in¬ 
escapable. 

The  48,000  tons  of  tin  used  in  con¬ 
tainers  in  1941  was  reduced  for  1942  by 
the  WPB  order,  M-81,  issued  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  curtailing  the  list  of  products  that 
might  be  packed  and  by  an  initial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hot-dipped  standard  tin  plate 
bearing  a  coating  of  1.35  pounds  per  base 
box  to  a  coating  of  1.25  pounds  pot  yield 
per  base  box.  A  further  saving  of  6,000 
to  7,000  tons  of  tin,  for  the  1943  pack, 
is  now  under  discussion  by  the  WPB 
and  representatives  of  the  fruit,  vege¬ 
table  and  fish  canners.  This  saving 
would  be  effected  by  the  use  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  plate,  carrying  .5  pounds  of  tin 
per  base  box,  and  of  specially  treated 
steel  plate,  where  permissible.  The 
successful  use  of  containers  made  from 
these  two  new  plates  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Company  and  its  findings 
now  passed  on  to  its  customers  in  the 
following  letter: 

“We  are  writing  this  letter  to  all  our 
Packers  Can  customers  to  acquaint  them 
with  changes  which  we  may  be  required 
to  make  in  some  of  the  cans  furnished 
them  by  virtue  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  WPB  Order  M-81.  This  order  now 
provides  that  no  tin  plate  other  than  a 


pack  at  this  time  is  only  100,807 
cases,  which  indicates  that  there 
have  been  approximately  50,000 
more  cases  of  shrimp  canned  the 
past  five  months  than  there  were 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

CRABS — There  were  less  crabs 
produced  this  past  week  than  the 
previous  one  and  therefore  the 
production  of  crab  meat  was  less. 

The  demand  for  crab  meat  is 
good  and  market  strong. 


small  amount  required  for  highly  corro¬ 
sive  products  may  carry  a  heavier  tin 
coating  than  1.25  lbs.  pot  yield  per  base 
box  and  that  the  tin  plate  manufacturers 
and  can  companies  cooperate  to  effectu¬ 
ate  as  rapidly  as  possible  further  con¬ 
servation  of  pig  tin. 

“Recent  developments  in  Washington 
indicate  that  the  War  Production  Board 
will  require  that  steps  be  taken  in  the 
very  near  future  to  institute  a  further 
con.servation  of  tin  beyond  that  required 
in  Order  M-81.  Such  conservation  may 
take  one  or  two  forms:  either  a  further 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  canned  foods 
permitted  to  be  packed  or  the  use  of 
substitute  plates  requiring  less  tin.  For¬ 
tunately,  some  of  these  substitute  plates 
will  be  available  this  year,  and  their  use 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  available 
may  avoid  any  further  curtailment  in 
volume  of  canned  foods. 

“The  substitute  plates  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  electrolytic  tin  plate 
carrying  .5  lbs.  of  tin  per  base  box  and 
specially  treated  steel  with  no  tin  coating. 

“It  should  be  reassuring  to  you  to 
know  that  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  cans  made  from  these  plates  for 
more  than  two  years  and  have  found 
that  each  type  plate  can  be  expected  to 
provide  reasonable  service  value  with 
certain  food  products.  The  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  consulted  the  Can  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute  (particularly  its  tech¬ 
nical  sub-committee)  regarding  this 
matter;  and  we  are  confident  that  if  an 
order  is  issued,  the  use  of  substittJte 
plates  will  be  specified  for  only  those 
products  for  which  the  plates  have  been 
found  suitable. 

“We  all  must  realize  that  cans  made 
from  standard  hot-dipped  tin  plate  as  f  ir- 
nished  in  the  past  are  more  servicealle 
than  those  made  of  any  known  substiU.te 
material  to  have  exactly  the  same  sLilf 
life  as  the  standai’d  packages,  our  c  vn 
experience  indicates  that  a  limited  ise 
of  proposed  substitute  materials  will  be 
as  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected  ur.oer 
emergency  conditions. 

“We  have  studied  the  manufacture  of 
cans  from  these  plates  and  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  those  changes  in  the  m  an¬ 
ufacturing  process  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  cans  of  the  highest  quality  ob¬ 
tainable  from  such  plates.” 
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PRICES  DURING  MARCH  1942 


The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
t  r  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
1  jported  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
as  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
possible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
page  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
month  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  be.  “Eastern”:  Quotations  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.26 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

5.76 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

....  1.80 

2.25 

....  1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

....  6.25 

6.50 

5.15 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

. 

.95 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  4.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

No.  2  Soaked . 

. 80 

.85 

.921/2 

BEETS 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

Out 

Out 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.45 

1.76 

Out 

Out 

No.  lb  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.85 

No.  2%  . . . . 

. 95 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  3.65 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

No.  2%  . . 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  lb  . 

.  4.00 

4.76 

Out 

Out 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.87% 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

Out 

Out 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

3.75 

Out 

Out 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

_  1.16 

1.20 

CORN— WholeKrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

....  1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . . 

....  6.50 

7.35 

Out 

Out 

E«.  Std.  No.  2 . 

....  1.16 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

....  1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  6.25 

Out 

Out 

Kx.  Std.  No.  2 . 

....  1.05 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  5.75 

Out 

Out 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  10 . 

....  6.75 

7.26 

Out 

Out 

Ev.  Std.  No.  2 . 

....  1.10 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.90 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Sid.  No.  2 . 

1.12% 

Out 

Out 

CORN — Creamstyie 

Yel.ow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  6.26 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

Si..l.  No.  2 . 

. 96 

Wh.  e.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.16 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

.  5.90 

6.10 

S.  '.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.02% 

Out 

Out 

K’o.  10  . 

.  5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


.86  .97  Mi 

1.10  . 


1.20 


.66  .70 


1.10  1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABI.es— Continued 


PUMPKIN 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 
Low  High 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

_ _  .95 

1.02% 

3.50 

.70  .75 

1  00 

No.  lb  _ 

2.75  3.25 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

. 86 

. .  3.15 

1.20 

3.76 

.96  . 

1.06  . 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  5!%  . . 

_  1.60 

1.25 

1.80 

1.00  . 

1.30  . 

No.  lb  . 

5.00 

5.90 

4.75  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn, 
Triple  No.  2...........„ 

Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
_  1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack................  1.16 


1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.50 

1.26  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.50 

2.00 

TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

....  1.75 

2.00 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

....  1.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No.  lb  . 

....  5.50 

Out 

Out 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 75 

.80 

Out 

Out 

No.  2  . 

....  1.05 

1.15 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2%  . 

....  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  lb  . 

....  5.00 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz. 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) _ 

. 60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

Nn.  ana  r.yi  (m  o»..) . 

. 80 

. 85 

. 90 

.95 

.82% 

1.75 

....  1.75 

1.85 

No.  10 .’. . . . ; . 

....  3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.75 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

... 

.85 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

_  1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

No.  lb  . 

4.25 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  6.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.76 

No.  2  Std _  .86  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2^4  Fancy .  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  . 

No.  2%.  Std . 

No.  10,  Choice .  . 

No.  10,  Std .  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 _  1.76  .  1.60  1.70 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.76  .  8.60  9.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

No.  2  .  1.05  1.15  . 

No.  6  . .  2.11  V-i  3.00  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

.80  . 

.921/4  . 

3.10  . 


.70  .76 

.96  1.10 


1.00  1.20 

1.30  1.45 

4.26  4.76 


1.26 


With  puree 

.821/2  . 

1.00  1.05 

1.25  1.30 

4.75  . 


.60  .621/n 


.85  .871/2 


3.50 


6.25 

5.60 


1.00 

4.75 


2.10  2.36 

1.95  2.05 

1.70  1.75 

6.75  7.00 

5.75  6.00 


HC  INY 


St(  Split.  No.  2% . 86  .90 

10  .  3.00 


.82^  1.10 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) _ 

No.  10 . 


.721/2  .871/2  .671/2  .76 

1.65  1.86  1.55  1.75 

3.25  4.10  3.10  3.50 


Mi: 

Fc> 

E 

St(> 

L 

PE 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

Soa' 

Bla 


iD  VEGETABLES 


PEACHES 


No.  2 . 

.....  1.00 

1.15 

.  Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

10  . 

.....  4.50 

5.00 

.  Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  2 . 

.80 

.  Std.,  No.  2% . 

10  . . . 

_  3.75 

3.90 

.  Fey,  No.  lb . 

Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  1.45 

Out 

Out  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 . 

Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.  1.20 

Out 

Out  . 

PEARS 

’  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  1.15 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

..  2.45 

'  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  6.75 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Choice,  No.  2% . 

..  2.35 

■'  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.  6.50 

Out 

Out  . 

.  St.,  No.  2% . 

..  2.15 

0  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  6.00 

6.26 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Fey.,  No.  10 . 

.  1.07% 

1.10 

'd,  2s  . 

. 76  ■ 

Out 

Out  . 

1 .  Std.,  No.  10 . 

^ye,  2s,  Soaked . 

. 80 

.85 

Out 

Out  . 

.  No.  10,  Water . . . . 

2.20 

2.40 

2.05 

2.15 

1.90 

7.30 

7.50 

6.50 

6.60 

2.40 

2.65 

2.16 

2.35 

1.90 

2.00 

8.00 

8.76 

7.26 

7.76 

6.30 

6.50 

6.25 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

LA  JUNTA,  COLO.,  JUNE  16 — Acreage 
150  per  cent;  yield  100  per  cent. 

FARMINGTON,  ME.,  JUNE  18 — Green  or 
Wax:  Late  being  planted;  a  few  pieces 
not  in  yet.  Wet  weather  here;  it  rained 
for  several  days.  Some  crops  under 
water.  Damage  unknown  at  present. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  JUNE  10 — Stringbeans: 
Acreage  is  more  than  we  had  last  year. 
Many  growers  did  not  get  a  good  stand 
this  season.  The  plants  are  growing 
well;  picking  will  begin  next  week.  We 
should  have  an  average  volume  pack. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  15 — Green:  All 
planted;  germination  good. 

WATERLOO,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  15  —  String- 
beans:  Too  early  to  make  estimate. 


PEAS 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  15 — Start  pack¬ 
ing  Alaskas  June  17.  Prospective  yield 
100  per  cent.  Condition  of  late  peas  100 
per  cent. 

WATERLOO,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  15 — Prospective 
yield  very  good  as  compared  with  previ¬ 
ous  years.  Condition  of  crop,  healthy, 
free  from  disease.  Prospective  yield 
good. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  JUNE  17 — Alaskas:  80 
per  cent  harvested ;  average  about  50 
cases  per  acre.  Sweets:  Look  somewhat 
better. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  JUNE  17  —  Extensive 
damage  from  excessive  water  and  from 
aphis  is  reported  generally  throughout 
Wisconsin.  Substantial  acreages  will  be 
abandoned  particularly  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  part  of  the  state.  However, 
spotty  conditions  exist  in  all  sections 
with  some  severe  acreage  losses  in  all 
sections.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  damage  to  the  Wisconsin 
pea  crop  to  date,  but  the  consensus  of 
canner  opinion  is  that,  despite  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  planted  this  year,  the 
Wisconsin  pack  is  likely  to  be  less  than 
it  was  in  1941.  Where  packing  is  already 
in  progress  in  the  state,  first  reports  on 
yields  range  from  50  to  70  cases  per  acre. 
Cool  weather  is  delaying  canning,  and 
operations  thus  far  have  been  very 
limited. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  JUNE  15 — Our  sec¬ 
tion  has  suffered  considerably  from  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  and  present  prospects 
for  the  pack  are  considerably  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Both  early  and  late  plantings  have 
been  affected.  We  expect  to  start  can¬ 
ning  operations  about  the  23rd  or  24th. 

VALDERS,  WIS.,  JUNE  11 — It  looks  right 
now  that  in  this  section  the  crop  will  be 
even  below  that  of  last  year,  and  in  our 
case  that  was  only  35  per  cent  of  normal. 
We  are  having  continuous  rains  from  the 


time  we  started  planting  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  and  our  crops  are  simply  disap¬ 
pearing.  Many  fields  are  already  total 
failures. 


CORN 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  JUNE  9  —  Doing 
very  well  so  far.  About  the  same  acre¬ 
age  as  last  year  but  the  dry  weather  cut 
our  pack  very  short.  Grasshoppers  are 
bothering  us  in  places;  hope  they  will 
not  get  as  thick  as  they  did  a  few  years 
ago. 

CLARKSVILLE,  IOWA,  JUNE  15 — Sweet: 
We  have  an  increased  acreage  contracted 
this  year  but  due  to  excessive  rains  in 
this  locality  we  do  not  expect  more  than 
about  90  per  cent. 

FARMINGTON,  ME.,  JUNE  18  —  Maine 
planters  were  tied  up  with  a  corn  strike. 
Released  from  corn  growers  association 
too  late  for  planting.  Weather  too  cold 
and  wet  to  work  ground.  Now  flood  con¬ 
ditions  with  many  acres  covered  with 
water;  damage  unknown. 

COKATO,  MINN.,  JUNE  15 — We  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  rain  in  Minnesota 
the  first  weeks  of  May.  Planting  was 
somewhat  delayed  and  scattered  because 
of  the  continuous  showers.  The  crop  is 
slightly  backward  in  some  sections  of  the 
State. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  15 — Nearly  all 
planted;  germination  good. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  JUNE  17 — Sweet:  Crop 
about  all  planted;  looks  fair. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  JUNE  15 — The  heavy 
rains  and  excessive  moisture  which  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  past  30  days  have  delayed 
planting  more  than  usual.  At  this  time 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  our  corn  is 
planted  where  normally  we  figure  on 
finishing  planting  before  the  10th  of 
June. 


TOMATOES 

BERRYVILLE,  ARK.,  JUNE  10 — Setting  is 
almost  over.  Acreage  is  possibly  double 
that  of  last  year  and  25  per  cent  above 
ten  year  average.  Those  plants  set  seem 
to  be  in  good  shape;  season  so  far  has 
been  as  good  as  could  hope  for.  This 
report  applies  to  Madison  and  Carroll 
Counties  in  Arkansas,  and  also  applic¬ 
able  to  South  section  of  Missouri  bor¬ 
dering  Carroll  County. 

LA  JUNTA,  COLO.,  JUNE  16 — Acreage 
200  per  cent;  yield  100  per  cent. 

JASPER,  IND.,  JUNE  16 — Average  acre¬ 
age;  condition  good. 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  JUNE  9 — We  have 
not  packed  many  tomatoes  the  past  few 
years;  have  about  50  acres  this  year. 


We  have  needed  rain  but  have  had  a  fin? 
shower  today.  Think  the  crop  is  about 
average  so  far. 

WALTON,  KY.,  JUNE  16 — 500  acres  this 
year  against  250  acres  in  1941.  About  80 
per  cent  of  plants  in  the  field.  Have  had 
two  weeks  of  rain. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  JUNE  10  —  There  has 
been  a  good  supply  of  excellent  plants 
and  it  has  been  seasonable  for  setting. 
Soil  has  been  in  a  very  good  mechanical 
condition.  The  setting  is  about  three- 
fourths  or  more  finished.  Acreage  prob¬ 
ably  is  as  large  as  we  have  ever  had  and 
is  50  per  cent  more  than  we  had  last 
year. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  JUNE  17 — Planting  fin¬ 
ished.  Some  collar  rot  showing.  Too 
much  rain  last  week. 

BEDFORD,  VA.,  JUNE  15 — Very  few  toma¬ 
toes  planted  in  this  section.  Those  that 
are  planted  look  good.  Too  early  to  make 
any  estimate  of  crop. 

ROCK  GAP,  w.  VA.,  JUNE  15 — Plants  are 
all  transplanted  to  fields  and  after  re¬ 
planting  several  times  have  a  95  per  cent 
stand.  Plants  are  growing  very  fast 
owing  to  the  wet  and  hot  weather,  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  do  much  cultivating 
because  of  the  weather.  A  little  com¬ 
munity  meeting  held  last  week  brought 
to  light  a  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  over  last  year,  but  am 
afraid  because  of  labor  shortage  the 
cultivation  and  care  of  many  acres  will 
be  neglected.  Prospects  of  yield  should 
be  good  or  above  the  average  as  the 
farmers  have  all  gotten  ground  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  and  have  used  their  best 
ground.  Our  most  important  thing  will 
be  help  in  harvesting  and  packing  this 
season.  Will  have  to  depend  on  older 
ones  as  young  folks  are  gone. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

LA  JUNTA,  COLO.,  JUNE  16 — Cherries: 
Acreage  100  per  cent;  yield  100  per  cent. 

STREATOR,  ILL.,  JUNE  11 — Asparagus: 
75  per  cent  normal.  Will  finish  pack 
week  of  June  15. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  JUNE  10 — Blackber¬ 
ries  :  Crop  prospects  are  good.  Dry  wea¬ 
ther  might  affect  the  pack  but  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  seasonable  we  will  have  a  large 
pack. 

Peaches :  Prospects  for  crop  are  g '  ud. 

LYONS,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  12 — Cabbage:  A.  re¬ 
age  going  to  be  way  below  normal;  oo 
early  to  state  how  much  as  we  are  ist 
transplanting. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  JUNE  17 — Beets:  Sma  ler 
acreage  this  year;  looking  good. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  JUNE  15  —  Bc''':s: 
Planting  has  been  delayed  due  to  the  wet 
weather  but  in  general  it  is  still  not  too 
late  to  plant  beets  and  with  favoii'ble 
weather  from  now  on  it  is  still  possible 
to  produce  a  normal  ci’op. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED — One  Vacuum  Pan,  glass-lined  or  stainless  steel, 
36"  diameter  by  72"  long,  jacketed  bottom  and  36"  up  sides. 
Pfaudler  preferred.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Wonder  Continuous  Cooker  No.  2  can  size, 
good  condition;  1  Robins  Steam  Hoist,  good  condition;  2  Climax 
Automatic  Scales.  Reason  for  selling  have  no  further  use  for 
above.  Priced  to  sell.  Adv.  2632,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Large  Buck,  1  Medium  C/R  Snippers;  2 
Double,  1  Single  No.  4  C/R  Pregraders;  number  of  100,  175, 
250  gallon  capacity  S/J  Copper  Kettles;  B/C  gallon  Corn 
Filler;  Robins  Slop  Pump;  Electric  Motors  3  to  25  HP;  2  1,000 
gallon  Stave  Pulp  Tanks  with  3  inch  Coils  and  Traps.  Adv. 
2633,  The  Canning  Trade. 

I’OR  SALE — 5  sets  3"  slightly  used  Kook  More  Koils,  60" 
an;i  12"  center  diameter.  2  500-gallon  copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Ke'Mes,  85  and  140  lbs.  pressure.  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., 
Ind  'inapolis,  Ind. 

!■  )R  SALE — Nine  Apple  Peelers  and  Corers;  seven  by  Bou- 
teli,  Triump  Models,  two  Goodell-Ranger  Models  in  good  condi¬ 
tio  with  all  extra  parts.  Priced  very  i-easonably.  Adv.  2637, 
Th  Canning  Trade. 

R  SALE — 1  Rotary  Exhauster,  serviceable  condition,  for 
ca’  up  to  No.  10.  For  quick  sale  $125,  F.O.B.  D.  S.  Thomas, 
Bi  ewater,  Va. 

I  K  SALE — M  &  S  4-pocket  Filler;  Berlin  Chapman  Scalder; 
15'  nd  pack  table  with  porcelain  trays.  Adv.  2638,  The  Can- 
nir  '/rade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


V  .NTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
Pei  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 

Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 

V  NTED — One  good  used  Tomato  Peeling  Table  which  will 
&CC'  modate  25  to  30  women.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  Adv. 
26o.  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  All  outdoor  grown  here  at 
Franklin,  Virginia.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Marion 
Market,  All  Seasons  (YeUows  Resistant),  Ballhead.  Tomato: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale  and  Master  Marglobe,  all  from 
certified  (treated)  seeds.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Portorico,  Nancy 
Halls,  and  Cuban  Yams.  We  grow  our  plants  in  rows  and 
cultivate  them  and  grade  them  before  packing,  throwing  out 
the  culls.  Packed  in  light  crates  or  baskets,  in  live  spagnum 
moss.  Wire,  write  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b. — here  or  delivered 
by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed,  1941  crop, 
high  germination;  Asgrow  and  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Seed;  11  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed.  The  Torsch 
Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 5000  pounds  Giant  Thick  Leaf  Noble  Spinach 
Seed,  1941  grown,  high  germination.  The  Larsen  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


To  one  Mid-Western  Tomato  Canner  only.  Do  you  want  me 
to  superintend  your  peeling  room  force  this  season,  introducing 
an  economy  system  on  a  50  per  cent  of  saving  effected  basis? 
Adv.  2636,  The  Canning  Trade. 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  l^rices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MQRRaL  BKOTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 


for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 


Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


FORESIGHT? 

The  curate  of  a  large  and  fashionable  church  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  teach  the  significance  of  white  to  a  Sunday  school  class. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “does  a  bride  invariably  desire  to  be 
clothed  in  white  at  her  marriage?” 

As  no  one  answered,  he  explained:  “White,”  said  he,  “stands 
for  joy,  and  the  wedding-day  is  the  most  joyous  occasion  of  a 
woman’s  life.” 

A  small  boy  queried,  “Why  do  the  men  all  wear  black?” 

Speaker:  And  where,  I  ask  you,  is  Julius  Ceasar?  Where 
is  Charlemagne,  Attila,  the  Hun;  Napoleon,  Moses  and  Nero? 
Where  are  they,  I  ask  you  again? 

Enthusiastic  Usher:  Come  on,  boys,  stand  up  so  the  gentleman 
can  see  you. 


LIFE  IS  LIKE  THAT 

“How  did  you  compile  your  great  dictionary?”  the  lexico¬ 
grapher  was  asked. 

“Oh,  it  was  something  like  having  a  quarrel  with  one’s  wife — 
one  word  led  to  another.” 

The  physician  was  giving  a  formal  talk  on  physiology. 

“Also,”  he  remarked,  “it  has  recently  been  found  that  the 
human  body  contains  sulphur.” 

“Sulphur!”  exclaimed  the  girl  in  the  blue  and  white  blazer. 
“And  how  much  sulphur  is  there,  then,  in  a  girl’s  body?” 

“Oh,  the  amount  varies,”  said  the  doctor,  smiling,  “according 
to  the  girl.” 

“Ah!”  returned  the  girl,  “and  is  that  why  some  of  us  make 
better  matches  than  others?” 

DON’T  DENY  IT  NOW 

“I  had  the  right  of  way  when  this  man  ran  into  me,  yet  you 
say  I  was  to  blame.” 

“You  certainly  were.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  his  father  is  mayor,  his  brother  is  chief  of  police, 
and  I’m  engaged  to  his  sister.” 


A  guide  showing  an  old  lady  over  the  zoo  took  her  to  a  cage 
occupied  by  a  kangaroo. 

“Here,  madam,”  he  said,  “we  have  a  native  of  Australia.” 
The  visitor  stared  at  it  in  horror. 

“Good  gracious,”  she  said,  “and  to  think  my  sister  married 
one  of  them.” 

Jim  the  Porter:  Boss,  de  ladies  has  finally  giv’  in,  ain’t  th  -y? 
Boss:  Give  in?  How? 

Jim:  Well,  I  just  now  seen  a  sign  down  the  street  that  said: 
“Ladies  Ready-to-Wear  Clothes.” 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 


I NC OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


A  farmer  drove  into  Miami  the  other  day  and  gazed  wonc’ir- 
ingly  at  the  spiral  fire  escape  that  wound  its  way  from  he 
roof  of  a  leading  hotel. 

“Gosh!”  he  exclaimed,  “I’ll  bet  that  was  a  darned  long  lad'er 
before  the  cyclone  struck  it.” 

QUALIFIED 

Manager:  We  want  a  man  who  can  answer  all  sorts  of 
questions. 

Applicant:  I’m  your  man,  then.  I’m  the  father  of  se' en 
children. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


COOKERS,  ContinuouB,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS.  Continuoua. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELTING.  Leather. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLl  .^NING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisliol.’n-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  l.chins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclai^-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayar?  'achine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisit  -  -;-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  chinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CO'<  ,  Cooking. 

Berlin  '.apman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chish_;  '-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  chinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  qsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  bins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CO.  ,YORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  apman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chish  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  .hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Po'  >4at  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porta,  Ind. 

A.  K.  ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

cor  /OR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Berlin  ■  ".pman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chishi  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Poi  lat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CON  i'ORS,  Hydraulic, 
ferlin  -pman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisho  -.iyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FULING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES.  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Moiral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy,  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  El. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corjjoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEEUNG  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  lUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Twks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ’ 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.  , 

BOXES  (Wood). 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co  ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTHIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 


FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  III 
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ROBINS  RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


Will  take  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans  with¬ 
out  change:  also  handles  No.  10  cans. 

No  spill,  no  damage  to  cans,  no  waste  of 
raw  stock,  small  floor  space,  large  capa¬ 
city.  Manufactured  By 


A-K- ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B  A  L  T  I  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


r 


,,Artistic 

y^Ls 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BMDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures' 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Conner s  Exchange  Subscribers 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


the  canning  trade  •  June  22.  1942 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  PEAS,  CORN,  TOMATOES,  BEANS, 
BEETS,  FRUITS,  MEATS,  MILK,  Etc. 


•  Peas 

Dry  Cleaner,  Washers,  Elevators,  Graders,  Quality 
Graders,  Blanchers,  Picking  Tables,  Pea  Boxes, 
Brine  Tanks,  Hand  Fillers. 


*  Corn 

Huskers,  Cutters,  Washers,  Mixers,  Bilkers,  Con¬ 
veyors,  Sorting  &  Inspection  Tables,  Corn  Shakers, 
Hand  Fillers,  Brine  Tanks,  Exhaust  Boxes. 


Processing 

Continuous  Cooke  rs. 
Open  Kettles,  Horizontal 
&  Vertical  Retorts, 
Crates. 

Tomatoes 

Soak  Tanks,  Washers, 
Sc  alders.  Inspection 
Tables,  Exhaust  Boxes, 
Roller  Inspection 
Tables,  Fillers. 


*  Beets 

Washers,  Rough  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Steamers,  Peel¬ 
ers,  Inspection  Tables,  Finished  Beet  Graders,  Slicer, 
Dicer,  Fillers,  Brine  Tanks,  Exhaust  Boxes. 


•  Beans 

Washers,  Blanchers,  Fillers,  Cutters,  Exhaust  Boxes. 


•  Juices 


Tubular  Heaters,  Extractors,  Chopper  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Fillers. 


ERLINrHAPMAK 


BERLIMfl 

*canning\# 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


